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“AMERICAN GRAIN COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 








iness of country shippers, promising all the courtesies which are usually extended by a 
ybliging grain commission house. 
xpress themselves as well pleased with the prices we have been getting them. What we 
do for yo 


SHIP US YOUR GRAIN. 


ACLAUGHLIN, PRESIDENT. A. B. ELLIS, SECRETARY. 





be McCaull-Glebster Grain Co., 


L. McCAULL COMMISSION 
phere” on MERCHANTS, 


R. A. DINSMORE 























€3 | Minneapolis, Minnesota. 














DOLLAR WHEAT $.° 








S. STRONG & CO,, 


interested inthe wheat market, whether Grain Commission. 


as grower, handler, or speculator, should 


is not a thing of the past. All whi 


read our free book, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BOARD OF TRADE, 


‘‘How to Sell a Crop and Still Have It.’’ MINNEAPOLIS. DULUTH. 


ne, HEC. St. P. M. & O. Ry. has just received from the 

: Py printers a supply of new maps, showing the United 

W H ‘ H AMMON 1) & CO. . Via States as recognized in 1783, and its possessions, 

=; and how acquired since then. 

aN They are handsomely printed in colors, are solidly 

GRAIN COMMISSION, mn { mounted on rollcrs for hanging, and a map will be sent 

Kid free to any address in this country, on receipt of United 

States carrying price—ten cents in stamps—by T. W. 
612 Corn Exchange, €.3 Teasdale, General Passenger Agent. 





Telephone 1608 Main. Minneapolis, Minn. | QQ ESSERE ek ok ok oes 























Do You Know What It Does? 


T relieves a person of all desire for strong drink or 
drugs, restores his nervous system to its n ormal 


condition, and reinstates a man in 1 hi s home and 
ce e business. The value of the Famous Waukesha 
Water, as an aid to the Keeley Remedies in elimi 


nating the poisons of alcohol and drugs from the 
system is acknowledged to be great, and gives 


Qa the Waukesha Institute a de sided advantage ov 
other Keeley Institutes. One of the best springsin the ci ore 
| s. For full ] 


on our grounds, and free to our patients. | particulars 
- address, & ww 8 8 8 8 © 8 8 8 wt 
ONLY e KEELEY address, ¥ a 


INSTITUTE eIN 


WISCONSINeee Th e Ke eley In stitute, 


OX 27° 


a. rs AIKEN, Ae Waukesha, Wis. 
Manager, 























STYLE 20. 


* B 
CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT 
No other pew | nn equals this in 
style and design of case. 


Description of Style 209. 


7 1-3 octaves. 

I g action 

1 se , ove x bass; three strings to 
te in middle and treble registers. 

The scale Is the same os in grand pianos, with 
the larcest sive of sound beard and strings of creat- 
est length, thus giving the greatest volume and 
power of tone. 

CASE 

Cc} e of « 
figured 


ouble lever, grand repeatin 


} re Ally 
KEYS—Of best ivory and 
IMPROVEMENTS 





lank « 
ym frar 


hi 


i duet n 
ital attachmer 








[he usual way to buy a pianois from a 
re tail agent or dealer. We do not sell our 
pianos in this way, but supply our pianos 
direct from our factory to retail purchas- 
ers. There area great many advantages 
in buying direct from the factory. The 
most important is the saving in price. 
We do not employ a single salesman or a : My lh ie if 7 yy rrr 
agent, and we have no salesroom except i My tl — mi mi iy i ue, 
our factory. Wetransact all of our busi- 1 ul A Hl wl i i Ay Wf 
ness and ship all pianos direct from our 1 wif ' yi i! ! f') Hil a i (Ny 
factory and our expenses are small, and 4 Fb i" tae " nn 
as we sell a much larger number of Bly . pr all | 
pianos than any dealer or retail fizm,a ip wi BS \ SiS arananee 


very small ——. ys us. ") | - i Ty 7 ah i 
No matter how far away you live, our i“ j i ll fyi” an Ff ) a 
improved system of doing business 4 | "y i will Po ae 


makes it actually more convenient and ult 
more satisfactory to buy a piano from us 
than to buy one from a local dealer in 
your own town orcity. Write us and re- 
ceive full particulars. 
We sell the Wing Piano on easy terms 
of payment and take old instruments in 
exchange, 





We aim to make the best piano possible and to sell it at the lowest price possible, 
If you wish to buy a fine piano at alow price, write us. 
NEW YORK, Nove mber 11, 1899, . . » , 
Messrs. WING & SON, SENT ON TRIAL | F oer HT FREE res 
GENTLEMEN:— capt sail | frei cskeatio 


During the past mont h we hz ive ep ano isn ter tirely satisfactory n every re ect we \ pe itt k atc ! t 
suppli ed tl hrough the medium of paid se to the 2 person ordering the piano. No money is sent to us in advance, we pi ay i “All eights. 


Wing No. 2 Upright “Concert THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT — 


Grand Pianos to customers. We 


{ 


have received a report in each im tates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Gr rp, Zither and I hese instrument 
oe ; s id withe t piano accompanim« t, can I 1 ik t pertectly by a t us t 


case which is very flattering to r ~ & red by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental rr bed ste has been patented by | us and it cannot be had in 
you. Our customers ion that any other piano, although there are several imitations ot it. 

the pianos are not only first-class 

in every respect, but are highly x 7 Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for twelve (12) years against 
satisfactory, and they are more 5 NX any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material. 

than pleased with them. It is YY 

very gratifying indeed to us that 3 Sy Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have 
such is the case, and it gives us 20 & ee peso our complete catalogue. We send it free on request. 
much pleasure to forward this 5 y 


et [a WING & SON, 
Yours very truly, =< 3 


(Signed), S. H. MOORE &CoO., eH Mm 289-201 E. 12:21 352-225, ‘en 
Pub. Ladies’ World, N. Y. uk mn pee: a tod a YORK. 























Ten1,400 and Five 1,600-Bushel FAIRBANKS’Improved Hopper Scales Installed in Peavey Duluth Terminal Elevator, Duluth, Minn, 














Fairbanks’ Standard Scales. 











Automatic and Throttling Steam Engines and Boilers. 
Elevator Supplies. Eclipse Friction Clutch Pulleys 
Celebrated California Rubber and Cotton Hose. 
Leather and Rubber Belting, Packing, Etc. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0O.’S HIGH GRADE 
DUPLEX AND TRIPLEX STEAM PUMPS. 


Railway Water Stations and Railway Supplies. 
City and Village Water Works. 


Engineers and Contractors. 










FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. aes ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Sixteen 1,400-Bushel FAIRBANKS’ Improved Hopper Scales in Use in Great Northern Elevator ‘‘A,’’ West Superior, Wis. 





_FAIRBANKS-MORSE GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES. — 


AN IDEAL GASOLINE ENGINE. 





ITS ESSENTIAL REQUIREMENTS AND 
EQUIPMENT. 


the gasoline engine has 
the great progress it has 
ecade, and the f t 
g public are 
better 








nade in the past « 





1 aking t 
up, as they become acquainted w 
its many advantages, suggest the desirability 
of detining the essential qualities wh 
make u i al engine. 
Naming them in theit 
follows Economy, 
Simplicity. 


vhict the power-u 





go to 






order, they are 
I}urability, Satety 








ECONOMY. 
giving Economy the first 
rl ; , 


’ 


The reason for 
lace is 1 i \ ‘ 
the greatest actual horse-power from 
a given quantity of gas or 
engine that will be tl 
intelligent power 


»bvious he engine that Vv a 
] 
velop 
gasoline at 
issigned cost, is the 

sought after by 


T t 
his result 





only be secured by brin xg 
to bear the 1est class of engineerin skill 
in the designing of the engine, and e em 
ployment of the best of material tox 





mm its construction. 

The market is flooded 
engines, as it is with cheap 
and as it has become well understood t 
the severe and exacting requirements, nece 
sary to secure the highest economy, have 
wonderfully developed the steam engine, and 
that nothing but the best engines will serve 
that purpose, so it should be equally well 
inderstood and appreciated that in like man 
ner only high-grade gasoline engines wil 
produce the same results. 

DURABILITY. 

The advantages of high compression in gas 
and gasoline engine cylinders, and its effect 
on economy, is now fully recogmzed by the 
best manufacturing experts, and the chief 
r m that the engines turned out by the 
average gasoline engine builder do not pos 
sess this valuable requirement, is that to em 
body the principle of increased compression 
would necessitate a great change in the de- 
sign and construction of his engine in order 


with cheap gasoline 


steam engines; 

















¢ nc . thea P f in t 
That the erage g ! 1e i ‘ 

l t en work ri 
ndetr fact ease cor r n 
sucl s na y ns r 
pense tor airs and frequent breakdowns 





rherefore should be 


an engine which is known to be built 
} ¢ W t 1 


great care 

















from materials of the est g ind in 
ccordance with the highes t ‘ 
chine practice 
In Idition to n the 1 i ‘ 
T te nm the truction of i de 
ind « ) engit re s l 
( ot it it ! 1 ) 
ly « t mater sw ak mal 
n engine strong and durable b re 
to insure all parts being properly 
tifically proportioned so as t 
eatest strength and rigidity, thus producing 
n engine tl will run from one year’s end 
to another w out stoppage or repairs 
\ careful investigation on the part of those 
os 
develop 





who propose to purchase power 
the fact that all of the aforementioned desir 
ble features are found only in the Fairbanks 
lorse engines. 

SAFETY. 
The method of supplying gasoline to : 
gine affects its safety as well as its economy. 


The average gasoline 





engine now on the 





market is either supplied with a carburetter 
(always unsafe and wasteful), or tl : in 
is fed to the engine from a smal! tank 


cated above the engine cylinder. 

This is not only a dangerous, but a wasteful 
method Its evil effects are not o 4 
nounced while the engine is new; but after 
a few months use the valves worn 
or do not seat perfectly, so that there is al 
ways leakage and consequent 
line, and danger from explosions. 

\ method of supplying gasoline to an en 
gine which is entire ree from dans 
sists in placing the gasoline supply tar 
low the I 


waste oO! ga 





level of the engine, which entire! 
avoids the danger of overflowing that would 
exist if reservoir was above the engine The 
gasoline should be drawn by suction up into 
the engine; an absolutely safe method, for 
should a leak develop in the pipe connec- 
tions there could be no suction After the 


exercised 1n 





















re ne nto the engine ¢ 1 
t cylinder should cont l 
1 on i« are 1 
1 ‘ t on bei 1 ess y 
C « Y t C | t ether ty ? 
the Imitted for ng e « r g 
te . ectric park whic , the 
1 lirectly in the engine « tl 
cit the power I me ot ) 
loing ine ¢ the « 1 4 
‘ | i tl tl t t 
cor 1 gasoline engine pra r four 
ri 1 the Fairbanks-Morse« 
SIMPLICITY 
\ll echanics are aware that in the con 
T ot T « ne t 1s «< eme 
e to re eon be ind 
eces t the t d 
it t chine t ‘ 
ble t 4 < I a 
intages wil also I nks- 
lhis engine de 
eate construct¢ 1 is so simple in 
Fi t n til ttendance 1s not 
ne \ na inte enc 
can be readily e it all the 
ten n re ung device ict- 
ing it « directly on the exhaust valve 
relieving the engine from compre on and at 
he same time cutting off thé upply of g 
or gasoline when not required, is perfect 
In fact, this gre e is one of the 
improvements it nd on In tne 





'o:rbanks-Morse engine. 

The Fairbanks-Morse G nd Ga 
gines are the product of many year 
stant work spent in research, exper 
development; the final result being an en 

bodies the essential features of 
and simplicity to 








re 
r fullest extent. 
Elevator and Milling trade; for 
Combinations of Engines and Pumps _ for 
pumping purposes; for Gasoline and Distil 
late Hoists for mining and_ hoisting; for 
Combined Engines and Air Compressors for 
mining and various other uses, and for Elec 
tric Lighting Combinations, Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. are the leaders in the business, and have 
well earned the foremost position they occupy. 
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The Anglo-American Consolidated Gold-Mines 0. 


OF ONTARIO (LIMITED). 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. NON-ASSESSABLE STOCK.) 
A DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, owning a large number of valuabl 
properties and operating in 


THE LAKE OF THE WOODS AND SEINE RIVER DISTRICTS. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, in 1,000,000 Shares of $1.00 Each. 





PRESI D. ¢ “AMERON, President of the Rat Portage Lumber Co. and Pres- 
ident of the ] lion Gold-Minine ¢ 

V1 Pres., Hon. HUGH JOHN MACDONALD, ©. C., Premier and Attorney-General 
of Manit ba Y 

OTHER DIRECTORS: F.R. Gopwin, Manag f the Bank of Ottawa; Joun F. Howat 
Winnipe ae Fl ).B 1AN, Of St. Paul, Minn 

BANKERS: Tuer Banx O 
A sound company, with sound assets, based on sound principles. 550,000 shares have been 

reserved for treasury purposes. The Company has authorized the sale of 100,0U0 shares at 12', 

cents per share (fully paid up), part of which have been sold and the balance is now offered 
TERMS OF PAYMENT: Buyers may either pay 4 cents per share down and 2 cents in 


two months, 3 cents in three months and 8!¢ cents in six months, or may pay in full and obtain 6 
r cent discount 
Money received from sale of treasury stock is used for oy nt worl 
When these 100,000 shares have been sold it is not inte * ‘a te sell any shares at less than 2% 
cents per share. 5 





Applications will be received by, and f ticulars with pre spectns and list of properties 
na e had from, the secretary, T. H. GIL MOU R R AT PORTAGE ONT 

N. B.—Development companies are usually the most satisfacto kind of mining invest 
ment,when the advantages and risks are distributed over many carefully selected properties 
any one of which may prove to be a mine “ 

The high standing of phn et is a sufficient guarantee of fair dealing and competent 
ma ement 














SELL ALL KINDS OF 
GRAIN ON COMMISSION 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
anp DULUTH, 


Consignments of Wheat, Barley, Flax, Oats and Corn Solicited. 
Send us samples to sell “‘to arrive.’’ Orders for future delivery ex- 
ecuted in all markets. Write for our new improved Grain Ledger 
and Account Book combined. Market letter sent on application. 





PURE FOOD 


Is essential to the public welfare, and 
everybody wants it and expectsit. @ a 
Possessing the largest and best equipped 
brewery in the Northwest, the Minne- 
apolis Brewing Company gives the most 
careful attention to the quality of their 


product, the 





which are best qualified to fill the wants 
of everybody who is in need of a pure 
liquid food. When you are in need of 
it, make no mistake in orderingit. See 
to it that you get the best to be had, 


which is that made by the 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BREWING CO., 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 








| 





Milt i OCUTINg 0. 


General Agents for Barnard & Leas Mfg 
s full line of machinery, including 


e well known 


BARNARD GRAIN CLEANERS. 


Manufacture WILLFORD'S THREE 
ROLLER FEED MILLS. Give = special 
ittention to roll grinding and corrugat- 


ing. Keepa full line of 


Furnishings for Fiour Mills and 
Elevators. 


OFFICE, 303 &. THIRD STREET, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





C. D. HOLBROOK & Co.. 
Grain Elevator and Mill Machinery, 
Gasoline Engines, Scales, Etc. 
305 3d St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HOW GRAIN IS HANDLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, THE LARGEST 
PRIMARY MARKET IN THE 





ELS 

















WORLD. BY W. M. TODD. | ; 
; ere ote ee oe et me Adit 


While many people, at home and abroad, have a more or 
less comprehensive idea concerning the wheat-growing industry 
and milling interests of the Northwest, there are yet many in 
teresting features, including the methods employed in handling 
and marketing the grain crops from year to year, which are but 
understood. All know that the Northwest is_ the 
greatest wheat-producing region in the world, and that the fa 


meagerly 
mous “No. 1 Hard” of the Red River Valley is in strength and 
nutritive qualities several points ahead of anything else yet pro 
duced 
ner wheat State of the 
largest primary market, as well as milling center, on the globe 


It is everywhere recognized that Minnesota is the ban 
Union, and that 


1 
I 


Minneapolis is th 
I 


ry 


We read from time to time in newspapers and official reports 
the number of carloads or bushels of different kinds of grain 
marketed at the different terminal points within a certain period, 
and other items of general interest; but that which even the 
wheat-growers and shippers know too little about, which th 
general public know still less about, and which many peopl 
know absolutely nothing about, is what is done with a car ol 
grain when it reaches the market—how it is inspected, sold, and 
weighed. To impart this information—to describe th 
history, or experience of a car of grain from th¢ 
the terminal until it is unloaded—is the pri 


orde al 


time it reaches 


APRIL, 


ten sealers, 


new crop, trom points remote tr« 


year remains the 


SHING COMPANY ALL Riguirs RESERVE! 
1900. CENTS PER COPY, 
$2.00 PER YEAR 
which was assigned to the State Board of Railroad and Ware 


Paul, Duluth, and St 


State 


Minneapolis, St 


made terminal point 


use Commissioner 


4 ud were (points tor inspection 


and each point or district, so-called, was placed 


deputy inspector and a State weighmaster, 


eofacl 


with as many subordinates as were necessary to do the work 


St. Paul and St. Cloud still retain the service, but they are so 
nierior to Minneapolis and Duluth as grain markets that they 
will not receive further mention in this connection 

The Minneapolis district has a chief deputy inspector, two 


sistant deputies, four clerks, fourteen inspectors, ten helper 


and five samplers. The inspectors examine, thor 


oughly and critically, every car of grain received for inspection, 


ind fix the grade on each car, which grade is made the basis 


sale Prior to the present grain year the rules governing the 


grades were established from year to year by the Railroad and 


Warehouse Commission, at a meeting held at its office in St 


Paul, on or before the fifteenth day of September. To this 


meeting was invited the chief inspector and his chief deputies, 


millers, dealers and shippers. Samples of the 


presentati\ 
m one another, were examined 
ascertaining the conditions; and the rules to 


inspection for the 


with a view of 
ensuing year, based upon the 


lisclosures, were established by this council. The changes 
made, if any, were slight, and then only to meet new conditions 
resulting from climatic peculiarities of the season 

While the method of establishing the rules from year to 
same, the authority for such establishment is 
State Board of 


inspection department created by the last State Legisla- 


now vested in the \ppeals,—an adjunct of the 


otate 


re,—instead of in the Railroad and Warehouse Commission 





mary purpose of this article; anything beyond 


this will be only incidental 


THE BEGINNING OF STATE 
SERVICE. 
Previous to 188s, all grain shipped t 


Paul, or Duluth, to be sold 
was subject to the self-assumed supervision 
~~ the Chamber of Commerce or 
Trade of these cities, respectively, and the 
methods of 
devised, and directly or indirectly executed, 
by these bodies. 


Minneapolis, St 


Board of 





inspection and weighing were 
As the membership of these 
organizations, particularly in Minneapolis 
and Duluth, was composed 
of grain dealers, the feeling naturally obtain 
grading and 


111 
Wholly 


almost 
ed among shippers that the 
weighing, in fact the whole minutiz of hand 
ling, was in the interest of the dealers rathe 
than the shippers or producers, and that feel 
ing resulted in the enactment of a law by the 
Legislature of 1885 creating a State inspec 


tion and weighing department, the control « . DIBPANY Vinw 








OF SOME OF THE BIG TERMINAL ELEVATORS IN SOUTHEAST MINNEAPOLIS 
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The duties of the appeal board will be more fully described 
€ on 
I - ) S I I l ADES 
are as ows 
N« 1 Har S \ he ‘ yund, bright, and 
ed ind € | tiy ¢ Hard Scotcl 
} It musta ) ele t eight pe ids to the 
j busl 
N 1 Ne S W Must rund and we 
eaned, and compose e | d rieties of spring 
neat It must contair le in fh cent of the hard 
rieties, and weigh not le than fifty-seven pounds to the 
f ired bushe 
No. 2 Nortl \\ f nd, reasonabl 
ind \ oh not le 
n fifty a4 1 
Anvthing b vw “N N grades No. 3 North 
n Rejected r “No ( tv w 
Armed with these rul from which they never knowingly 
werve, the inspector re irl t work Before the stores or 
Ges ire oper nd } ' +} onclusion of the vague dream 





GREAT 
WESTERN 








WEIGHING SAMPLE TO ASCERTAIN THE PROPORTION OF DIRT IN GRAIN 


which rounds out the morning siesta of the 


late sleeper, the 
rps of inspectors are in the midst of their activities. On a 
le-track in one of the railroad yards are hundreds of cars, in 
unbroken string, which arrived during the night. They came 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 


and Wisconsin, and in them is every known 


ym the States o 
braska, Missouri 
variety of wheat, oats, rye, barley, corn, and flax. The in- 
pectors must examine and pass judgment on the contents of 
very one of them, and that-quickly; for by 10 o'clock a sample, 
with a card showing the inspection of every car in the different 

is expected to be on exhibition in the Chamber of Com- 
erce. The man who begins the work is the sealer, who com- 
mences at the end of the string, and carefully records the num 
er of the seal with which the door is fastened. He also looks 
over the car critically to see if he can find any impairment, or 
evidence of leakage 
sealed, or if he finds anything unusual or irregular, he makes a 
note of it 


the door, then passes on to the next car 


If all the doors of the car are not properly 


He next breaks the seal with a long iron bar, opens 
The “helper” then 
limbs into the car with the aid of a step-ladder, and, with a 


grain auger, which works on the principle ola butter trier, pro 


ures a sample of the grain. Samples are taken from different 
places in a car, and, as the auger reaches to the floor, it is al- 
most impossible for a shipper to run a lot of screenings or 
dirty grain in one end, or spread it over the bottom, which is 
sometimes done, without being detected. Now the inspector 
takes the sample, turns to the light, and, letting a quantity of it 
fall from one hand into the other, scrutinizes it until he is able 
to decide upon its proper grade. In case of doubt, he examines 
almost each kernel of a handful. The color, the 


weight, the variety, and the kind as well as amount of foul 


individual 


stuff mixed in it, all enter into the question and help to decide 
the grade. The trained inspector sometimes not only uses a 
scale to help him in his decision, but calls to his aid every one 
of his five senses 

When the proper grade has been determined, as well as 
the number of pounds per bushel which the grain must be 
] 


docked for dirt, the are entered upon 


grade, shrinkage, 


grade and the shrinkage 
the inspector's book. A card containing the 
car number, date of inspection and name of inspector, is also 
stuck in the surface of the grain. The inspector and his helper 
now move to the next car, the door of which has been opened 


by the sealer, where the same performance is repeated, and so 


yn until all the cars have been inspected. The sealer now re 


turns over the same ground before traversed, closes the doors 
he has opened, and places a State seal upon them, entering in 
k the number of every seal so used 


lls DOO 
As soon as the inspectors’ work is finished in the yards, 

they hurry to the office of the chief deputy, where they make 

reports of the cars inspected and all the particulars belonging 

thereto, which reports are posted for the inspection of all in- 

erested 

No sooner do the inspectors leave the cars than the 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SAMPLERS 


ippear—on foot, or with horse, wagon or bicycle, after samples 
[hey remove, if need be, the seals placed on the cars by the 
State, and aiter procuring a sample from each car, as well as a 
copy of the card placed in the car by the inspector, they close 
the doors, substituting C. of C. seals for the ones they removed, 


but making a complete record of the transaction. These sam 
ples are carried to the Chamber of Commerce, and each sample 
s placed in a tin basin, with a card giving the number of the 
ar trom which it was taken, and the grade and shrinkage 
When the dealers arrive, 


sample of every car of grain in the yards, and know how each 


they see spread out before them a 


car has been graded. Each commission man has by this time 


opened and read his mail, and every one knows how many cars 


he must buy to fill his orders; or, if he is a consignee, how 
many and what cars he has to sell 

Commercial activity soon reaches a degree which is in 
spiring to the participants and interesting to the on-lookers, 
and continues until the scene closes. These transactions, al- 
though carried on amidst confusion, which to the novice would 
seem chaotic, are as simple and plain as the purchase and sale 
The aston- 
ishing feature is the large amounts which are carried from one 
side of the ledger to the other side in so short a time. Pur- 
chases and sales running way up into the tens of thousands are 
sometimes made in less than a minute. 
k, often earlier, every car of grain represented 
by samples has been sold, and the scene of activity enters in 
the railroad yards. About 3 o’clock the railroad companies tele- 
phone the different consignees to know where their respective 
cars are to be delivered. The consignee then stands at the 
‘phone with list in hand, and gives the name of the mill or the 
elevator to which each car is to be sent. From that time to a 
period sometimes well into the night, the switch-engines are 
an important factor. At the time of year when the receipts are 
heaviest, the switching crews work overtime; and even then 
they are hardly able to prevent congestion in some of the yards 
It is sometimes several days before a car reaches its destination, 
though generally only one or two days are required. As soon 
as the car is weighed, the consignee procures a State certificate 
of its weight, and bills upon the purchaser for the purchase 


of a box of matches or a bar of soap at a grocery 


By 1 o'cloc 
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money. If the bill is presented before 11 o'clock in the fore 
noon, it is paid that day; otherwise it is paid the next day. On 
the very day the bill is paid, the consignee, after deducting 
freight charges, his commission (one cent per bushel), and the 
amount previously advanced, mails a check for the balance to 
the shipper 


laws of 


These rules are universal, and as inflexible as the 
nature 


HOW THE GRAIN IS WEIGHED 


There are in elevators 


where 


Minneapolis sixty-one. mills and 


grain is weighed by State weighers. There are, on 
an average, fifty weighers, some of them doing duty at two or 
three mills, 
there ar: 

] 


vators, the scales are located well toward the tops of 


when the latter are close together. In some places 


track-scales, but in most places, particularly at ele 
the struc 
tures. The grain is shoveled from the car into the pit by a 
steam shovel, and is then elevated in the way generally under- 
stood to a large bin above the scale-hopper called a “garner.” 
When it is all elevated, an electric signal is sent to the weigher, 
who then pulls a lever which causes the grain to fall from the 
garner into the hopper. The weight is then taken and entered 
in a book, opposite the number of the car from which it came 
At the close of the day’s work the weights of the different cars 
are drawn off on a blank and sent to the office, where they are 
recorded and preserved. The scales are modern, and the best 


them have an automatic 


that money can buy. The most ¢ 
registering attachment which registers in plain figures, 
card, the weight of each draft. 


upon a 
If the weigher should, owing 
to darkness or other cause, mistake the figures upon the beam, 
the register would correct him. Every precaution which the 
ingenuity of man can devise is used to prevent error, and it 
would be almost impossible to make on 
afterward detected. 

\ man who is an expert in the 


which would not be 


inspection and adjustment 
of scales devotes his whole time to keeping the scales in perfect 
working condition. Sometimes a scale, which is a very sensi 
tive piece of machinery, becomes a little too quick or too slow, 
but the fact is at once detected 


ceipts from the country, cars of grain from the different ele 


In addition to the daily re 


vators in the city are being continually shifted to the mills or 
When several cars, 
elevators, are unloaded at the same mill, and all hold out in 


to other elevators from as many different 
weight, the result shows that the scale at that mill is accurate. 


On the other hand, should all these cars hold out except one 














MAKING AN OFFICIAL RECORD OF A WEIGHT. 




















A DOUBTFUL SAMPLI 


it would show that the elevator scale on which that car was 
weighed was too slow 

\ good illustration of this principle might be furnished by 
LK11 ( il ed clocl plac ng them in a row, and st irting 
them to running. If ninety-nine ran practically alike, while one 
fell behind, it would be evident tha he ninety-nine were prop- 
erly, and the one improperly, regulated. It simply deciding 


the matter by the weight of evidence When it is found by 
this or by any other test that a scale is not working right, the 
expert is notihed and he immediately mak« a scienufhic test 
with a ton or two tons of Government test-weight 

The weighers are trained in their business, and are always 


about the 
educated 
to detect anything 


on the alert for leaky spouts or for anything els« 


elevator which might be wrong. Their ears becom 
to that extent that they are sometimes abl 

wrong in the operating machinery by the sound of the running 
grain. Many of them are also able, through long experience, 
to tell, off-hand, the capacity of almost any car on any road 
entering the terminal. In addition to their duties at the scale, 
they keep a close watch for leaky cars, and their instructions 
require them to see that everything pertaining to th handling 
of grain at a mill or elevator is performed in a proper and 
the interests of the shipper are 
more 


than 


manner, and that 
No class of men in any occupation are 


businesslike 
fully protected 


conscientious, impartial, or more devoted to their work, 


the State weighers—irom the beginning of the State service 


down to the present time; and it is this impartiality ind devo- 
tion. as well as the excellence of the system, which have given 


the weighing department of the State a reputation superior to 


that of any other in the country 

An idea of the volume of the business done by the weighing 
department may be had by reference to the following table, 
is compiled from the last report of the chief grain in- 
shows the number of bushels of different 
grain year 


which 
spector. The table 

7 ] 1; ino th 
kinds of grain weighed at Minneapolis during the 


ending Aug. 31, 1890: 


120,765.937 
9,961,464 


Wheat 


Corn 

Oats 21,518,813 

Rye 264,833 

Jarle y 19,432,486 

Flax 5.490.493 
Total 178,440.026 
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8 BURDEN 


rHE 


CONTENTS Of 
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EACH SAMPLE 


AR 


REPRESENTS 


ho think 


meets with 


ik the inspection 


the lat 
very few, 


iflerence: 


al, pi 


mac hinery 


ocess 


Inspection 
is human 
equal skill 
should be 

fixed in 
ain condi 
1 North 
those 


lity or 


when the wheat 


pector 


MAGAZINE. 


COURT OF LAST RESORT. 


Since the beginning of the present crop year, September 1, 
there has existed a Board of Appeals, which was created in ac- 
cordance with an act of the State Legislature at its last session, 
Three members, appointed by the governor, comprise the board; 
and, in order to keep such an important tribunal out of the 
political maelstrom, the law provides that the members shall 
belong to different political parties. To this board is referred 


all cases where the track inspector is not 


The 


each such a board, and the law creating 


grade given by the 
| final 


icceptable, and decisions 


Duluth 


them has been generally commended 


its are Minneapolis and 


districts have 
That the system of State inspection as well as State weigh- 
be neficial to the 


Northwest is e\ 


of the grain 


ing is growers and shippers of grain in the 
ident to all who have had any experience in any 
business, or who have given the question 


J. J. Hill, who is both pro- 
a man of judgment and dis- 


even a moderate amount of study 


ducer and transporter, as well as 


cernment, opines that wheat-growers of the Northwest receive 
trom 


one to two cents more per bushel for their wheat because 


the system of State inspection; and there are others, scarcely 
less able to judge, who think his estimate too small. 
The cost of the 


inspection, and the same amount for weighing. 


State service is twenty-five cents per car for 


This fee, small 
as it is for one car pays the salaries of the officers, clerks, in- 


pectors and weighers, 


and all the incidental expenses of the 
While it ce 
the amount paid by the individual 


lual department nstitutes a fund of 


re spectable 


proportions in the aggregate, 


shipper or grower is inconsiderable. Heretofore the 


average 


number of bushels of 


grain shipped in a car was much smaller 


than at present. Grain cars are being continually made larger, 
that the load 


five the expense per bushel 


built, so now average contains 800 


\t twenty cents per car, 
tion is a little less than one 


third of one mill, or double 
Thus, 


shipper has his grain inspected and 


inet 
nspe 


amount for inspection and weighing for two-thirds 


per bushel 


by 


the 


men who are not only 


thoroughly competent, im- 


and disinterested, but who are under bonds in the sum 


1 
a 
$5,000 each to perform their duties honestly and faithfully. 


ibstract view would seem to be sufficient to convince a 


mind of the wisdom and reasonableness of the propo- 

















SAMPLER WITH HIS TESTING TUBE 
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AN EVERY-DAY SCENE ON THE FLOOR OF THE MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


rHE COMMISSION MEN 


\s Minneapolis is the largest primary grain market in the 
world, it might naturally be expected that there are many men 


there who either deal in grain or who act as agents for both 

buyers and sellers. The Chamber of Commerce has a steady 

membership of at least 500, practically all of whom are in the shippers. They 

grain business in some capacity. Some are elevator owners, producer 

some mill owners, and still others, and by far the larger portion, 

commission men—those who buy or sell for others on com 

mission. There are something like 100 commission firms, the 10 better, But were inclin 

at 250. The ele Yr iraudu uld not carry 
ler] slight itt t in th lirection would 


vator and mill men and commission men, with their clerks, 


aggregate membership of which is estimated the 


accountants, stenographers, and supernumeraries, would make expulsion 

an army of about 1,500 or 2,000 competition, not 
The commission man is everywhere present. He is 

ur gener¢ 


tically ubiquitous, and during his wakeful hours there is no t al ge 
wider-awake character than he. He is diplomatic, affable, lo- ent They watcl ith catlike 
quacious, entertaining, and he is never accused of not knowing I 


his business. It is reported than one of them was once worsted 


consigned 
think their 
in an argument by a man of another calling, but the report } They know 
not well authenticated, and is almost universally discredited and they go to the Appeal 


opinion, has not received as 


His favorite literature is the market reports, though he will read 
or 4 +} t} statu i po its ualit ntitled it to The commission men 


how the wars are progressing if h« 
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to the handlers of country produce; but so far as it relates to 


he men who buy and sell grain on commission, it seems 1n- 
evitable that it must be the outgrowth of a mistaken notion. it 
so far as the latter are con- 





is hard to see any good reason, 
cerned, for the existence of such a law. 

Honest differences sometimes arise between the commis- 
sion man, representing his client, and the purchaser. These 
differences are referred to an arbitration committee of the Cham 


§ Commerce. The committee is composed of men of in 

‘lligence and character, who are totally 
partial, and who have no motive other than to do justice to 
to the controversy. The elevator and mill com- 
f men who are not only honorable 


lso composed ot! 
ind upright in all their dealings, but who are broad-minded 
I 


disinterested and im 


both parties 


panies are a 


progressive, and liberal. 
¥t 


CIVIL SERVICE RULES. 


Notwithstanding the efficiency of the service rendered by 


inspection and weighing department, and the degree 


tate 
service conveys, there are many wh 


satisfaction which the 
is logical, that the service would be ren 


believe, and the belief 
dered still more efficient by the adoption of so-called civil ser- 
vice rules. This conviction is firmly held by every one, regard- 
less of political creed or party affiliation, who has acquired, 
through experience or observation, a practical knowledge of the 
details of the service, and who regards efficiency as paramount 
The helders of this view contend not only for the 
that new appointees should be re- 


lal 


to all else 
of the fittest, but 


an examination as to their qualifications for the 


formed. Good inspectors can only be made of 


udgment, wise discrimination, and with no 1mpair- 





senses. The requisites for a good weigher are keen 
erception, rapidity and accuracy with figures, good penmanship, 
a “level” head. With these, experience will make a reli 


MINAL ELEVATOR oe : 
able weigher: without them a college education could not pre 
The roster should be filled by men wno are fitted 








OF UPPER PART OF A TER 


SHOWING MACHINERY 
AIRBANKS SCALE WITH 


STATE EXPERT THSTING A F 
GOVERNMENT TEST WEIGHTS vent failure 
by nature for their peculiar duties, and, once filled, no one should 

disturbed on account of his politics, religion, nationality, or 
believes this to be the nineteenth or the twentieth 


war in the shape 





grain is shipped, 

rraph or letter, and 

ym seventy-five to 

ninet ilways hon 
ored ys, perhaps 
has shipped 


anotl 
has 

back d igh 
While it is generally ppost that no money is used, 


it get his money 
ind paid for 


ission, 4 


neces 
that 
the 


beral amoun 
gnment 
n imminent dan 


ger nd telephones, the 


shipper 
reads in 
sold the 
pool, an 
count of 


a commission firm 


is going on. He 

bushels ot grain were 
Chicago, and Liver 

When he receives an ac 

ich has been sold for him by 
look at his newspaper or 


private advices to lear rket was on the day of sale 
The certificate of inspection from the 
weighmaster, which always 


State inspector, and the 


certificate of weight : 
his ount of sale, enable him to figure out to a 
cent what his car brought in the market Armed with this in- 
formation, it i sy to s how any undue advantage could 


be taken 


accompany 


in the public mind that com 


missior lo sometimes take advantage, and this 
responsible for a law enacted by the !ast 


feeling was doubtl 
Legislature requiring 


dishonest or fraudulent acts 


them to give bonds to the State against 
No opinion is here expressed as 
this measure so far as it applies STATE SCALE EXPERT 


t) a TESTING A SCALE. 


to the wisdom or ypriety h 
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THE STORY OF PYTHIANISM. 


he 


e following poem, read by Sir Knight Judge W. T. Hod 
of Galena, Ill., at a Pythian banquet given in that city, tells 
the beautiful story of Damon and Pythias so well that it is re 


son 


produced here for the benefit 


of our many Knights of Pythias 
readers in the Northwest 


On 


the ancient Isle ot Sic 
Four thousand years ago, 
A band of earnest scholars 


to 


Sought a higher life know 


They had mastered common science 

Were familiar with all rules 

They hoped to fathom mysteries 
Whicl 


were not taugl 


ight in sc 
Psychology, the mind, the sou 
The destiny of man, 


The principles of philosophy, 
And God’s salvation plan. 





> starry heavens, sun and moon 
The earth’s component 








parts 
Geometry and chemistry, 
And keys to modern arts. 
In Wisdom’s cause they formed a g 
To help each other learn; 
To reap the fruits of friendship, 
And each ers’ love returr 
* * * 
To the wicked King of Syracuse 
Their secrets were unknown, 
Until their plan for freedom 
Shool 


»k the cruel tyrant’s throne. 
Thi 


angered by 














e truths they taught 
He cried, throughout the town: 
Damon’s head shall be cut off 
Before the sun goes down!’ 
Then Pythias plead for Damon: 
Please, let four hours pass by, 
So Damon may his family see 
Before he i 
“Ah!” said the not ¢ e back 
If should let him go.”’ 
“T’ll be his hostage,’’ Pythias said 
“He will come back, I know.” 


The respite then was granted 


For such bravery unknown; 

Pythias was cast in prison, 
While Damon hastened hom 

The King stood in amazement. 
He could not comprehend 

How one would dare to risk his life 


On the promise of his friend 


** «# 


The secret of their friendship, 
The world shall never know; 
Their deeds shall be remembered 


While centuries come and go 


His last hour fast approaches, 
And Damon bids farewell 
To wife, to child, to kinsmen, 
As evening shadows fell. 


BY W. T. 


HODSON 


» selfish mot 


Appeals we 


must return,” 


ive 


reé 


“Or Pythias w 


mor tc 


> him 
While 


The 


pends 


He turns to m« 
And fly wit 


it} 


h rapi 
Alas! a 


slave, 
Had 


slain his 
ther 
And 
While I 


horse | 


goads 


S 


punt | 





tru 


it on 


i 


the 


was more 
Pythian fires 


ved him, 
n vain: 
brave knig 


be 


slain 


+} ' 


hurn 


test and strength of my 
De on hi 


return 


e borr¢ 


spe 
d hin 
ed stet 
ws 


deat! 


ythias calms the people 


Who jeer in taunting br 


One moment le 


reath. 


ft of respite, 


And Damon was not there: 
He cal 


mly waits 


n { 


life 
liteé 


His 


brother’s 


yr 


te 


or 


ist the people’s no 
But I 





re his life! 


no!” said 


ias bends to t 
Damon rushes 


ted 


1 


pare 


T 


e and din, 


he block, 


n! 


come back to di 


Pythias, c: 


s worthy, more t] 


lore pe rple 


King their 


uld e’er 


was 


ile Ww 
less | 


R 
on his tl 


dex ind 
y crumble into dust, 
le shall 
With 





live exalted 


” 
In every tongue and 
It gains new strength and 7 
With the ravages of time 


It leaped across the continent 
To our beloved shore, 


xed the 


friends! 
e knew such charity 


the brave, the true 


1 pe 






be t 


as 


ifted, 


eh 


er 


Damon 





ver, 


lip sought; 


aught. 


own, 


IENDSHIP, 
rone, 


nations 


, the 
s taught in every schoolhouse 


clime; 


I 


And built a home in Washington 


In eighteen sixty-four. 


It is building countless castles 
Among our hills and vales, 
While half a million freemen 


Now emulate this tale. 


Tl 
lil 


Thy power and truth unfurl, 


every home shall know thee, 


And Love shall rule the world! 





just. 


Speed on! thou white-winged messenger. 


T 
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INDIAN IN 


THE 
OF 


BY MAE 


\N 


FIELD 


ART. 
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MAN 
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\ mat some vards long—made of a fiber which is obtained 
grinding out the roots of plants—and dyed black, with war- 
like figures in thin white outlined upon it, sold for the 
odest sum of seventy-five dollars at a recently-visited curio 
tore Looking at it, one’s mind reverts to Egypt and the low- 
browed sorceress of the Nile, for the figures carved on many 


ONG rcophagus of that period would seem to be reproduced in 














pictorial form on this strip of matting, made by the ingenuity 





stic and pictorial arts o women, with these same kehos strapped on their heads and 


of the American Indian, 
The Papago Indians, of Arizona, produce the finest pottery 
| ‘fi to be found on the market. Much of their pottery is red, with 


ized, smooth finish, which is extremely brittle. They are 


y 


weaves, how curious the ond of combining red 


tobacco bowl of red, with a zigzag border of shining black, is 


and black for decorative purposes; and 


1A fantastic bits o wonderfully attractive. These Indians are very picturesque in 


s a pleasing sight to see the women at work 


th irved lave te their Cress, and 


kehos,” or pottery carriers; or to see a train of these 


SRE ar age mY laden with pottery. They are particularly wily in the 

> that diatinctl disposition of their wares, and are unwilling to work for the 

revalenc t c proverbia song,” demanding a good price for their products. 

e blankets made by them are beautifully dyed, and are in great 

demand. The Indian agent at Tucson 

] receives orders for many a blanket from 

people in the far East. Occasionally 

these are found, when delivered and un- 

rolled, to be eaten by moths; and then 

great is the despair of the purchaser at 

being obliged to ship them back, and to 
wait another supply. 

\ fair collector of curios in the East 
has been kept in suspense some six 
months anent an order sent to Tucson 
for a bundle of blankets. When they 
arrived they were found to be moth-eat- 
en, and were promptly returned, where- 
ipon the agent sent word that smallpox 
was prevalent among the Papagos, but 
that the blankets would be sent if the 
purchaser cared to take the risk And 
now the fair collector is wondering 
when it will be safe to permit the advent 
of her blankets. Caution bids her fore- 
go her fad, but it is quite possible that 
| she will throw caution to the dogs, and 
| have her blankets at any cost. 

The Indians of Puget Sound, com- 
monly called “Siwash,” are somewhat 
behind the other tribes I have men- 
tioned in the delicacy and intricacy of 
basket-work. Their work presents a 
rougher, more unfinished aspect. They 
use to great advantage, however, the 
stem of the maiden’s-hair fern, which 
grows so abundantly in the rainy Sound 
Country, weaving it into a border in 
their finest baskets. This dark, glossy 
border is very effective around baskets 
of yellow grass 

Another evidence of Indian art, if 
one may call it so, is seen in Seattle, 
Washington. It is a remarkable monu- 
ment to the ingenuity of the Indian, and 





it attracts the eye of the curious tourist 
the moment he enters Pioneer Place. It 
is a huge totem-pole, fifty-three feet 
high, pillaged from an Alaska village 
by a local newspaper expedition. and 
unveiled and erected with appropriate 
ceremonies soon after its arrival. A 
totem-pole secured by the Harriman ex- 
pedition at Fox Port, Alaska, has been 


4 TOTEM-POLE AT FORT WRANGLE, ALASKA presented to the Academy of Sciences 
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A CHILCAT INDIAN GROUP IN ALASKA 





in San Francisco. The curio is considered as an especially fine ‘ but let us not neglect to render unto Caesar the things that 
piece of Hydah carving, and the academy is elated at its acquisi re Caesar's, nor fail to vouchsaie to poor Lo the meed of 
tion. It is a Beaver totem, thirty-five feet in length praise that belongs to hin 
Perhaps it is not universally known that the totem, or th 
god of a tribe of Indians, represents the animal, vegetabl I HIGH-ART PROFANITY. 
thing after which the tribe is named. Each tribe is usually I have been accused of knowing something about pro 
named aiter some vegetable or animal which is an object of fanity myself,” was a prominent up-country politician 
veneration or worship to the tribe. Among the Indians of troduction to a good stot recently, savs the Farg ’ 
America the following are totems of tribes existing, or known but I yielded the belt t ellow in Grand Forks a couple 
to have existed Beaver, wolf, bear, catfish, deer, snipe, heron, ‘ eal I w tting in the office 
hawk, ‘sable, pike, crane, hare, buffalo, snake, duck, and the when two fellows « e in Mhey began to talk near me, and 
reed-grass, sand, water, rock, and tobacco plant. The thought ( of then aid Or cout [ quit my job. If just ced 
might suggest itself that the explanation of the crests and en his office and I says to hi eet Want, FOU tO: Us cand 
blems of the now disrupted tribes and clans of our own country = L ~— we ax os) ie = ta “ . : Ag , _ 
; ob dash blanked—gations to an old, tight—blank—tisted rep 
and very generally in Europe, is to be found in the supposition . li Milita tile lk ai A ae ote eG 
that the creature or thing on the crest was originally the totem ze nits she ng pose d oe off the amiinis pon dane ag 
of the clan or tribe. On this supposition the wide-spread Clan I handed it to that yvoune man and said to him ‘Young man 
Chattan, which is represented in the Scotch Highlands, and I am something of a cusser myself. but I'll be blanked if | 
which can be traced in Egypt, France, and Germany, would fail ever lesenedl ta cause between. avilables, ‘Thu championship is 
to be recognized as the cat tribe—the cat having cence been its yours.” 


totem, as it still is its crest or emblem. 





Reviewing all this from our effete civilization, 





we experience a kinder, a more brotherly feeling 
for the red man. It revives the thrill of romanti 
cism which Longfellow aroused in us long ago by 
his Hiawatha, and which has since languished 
and died. We have come to look upon them as 
“Dirty devils,” and to spurn them and revile them. 
Civilization, however, has proved the ruin of the 
Indian, morally and physically. Thirst of revenge, 
loss of self-respect, unquenchable hate, have been 
the constant heritage entailed on the reds by the 
approach of the whites. But one looks upon 
their handiwork, and is enthralled and touched by 
what one sees. The totem-pole vouches for ther 
religion, their work speaks for their skill and 
industry, and oftentimes denotes a wonderful con 
ception of that which is truly beautiful 

There are many ugly phases to the Indian 
character, all know. It is not all poetic. But let 
us foster the phase which is so forcibly appealing 
to the American public just now, through the 
medium of the work they are producing: the 
phase which Helen Hunt Jackson delineated and 
applauded in “Ramona.” Let us idealize, if you INDIAN MERCHANTS AT SITKA, ALASKA 
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There are no lakes in the Southern States—except in Flor- 
ida, which is comparatively new land more recently raised up out 
of the ocean depths and not yet thoroughly drained off, and 
some bayous or lagoons along the Red and Mississippi rivers, 
which are overflows of former beds of those rivers. But lakes 
are very numerous in the Northern States and throughout Can- 
ada, being most plentiful in Minnesota, where they are estimated 
at from 5,000 to 15,000 in number, Professor Winchell, the 
State geologist, giving 10,000 as a conservative figure. Michi- 
gan follows as a close second, the range of estimates being about 
the same, but the State geologist has estimated that the number 
is less than 10,000. The contrast between no lakes in the South 
and many in the North, says the Detroit (Minn.) Journal, was 
very remarkable until observation showed that these lakes are 
all confined to the area that was covered by the ice during the 
glacial epoch, and investigation has demonstrated that they 
were all formed, with perhaps one exception, by that wonder- 
ful invasion. 

The greater number of the smaller lakes are “kettle holes,” 
dug out by torrents of water that poured down from the edges 
of the melting ice. The next larger number are in valleys that 
were scooped or ground out by the moving ice, and as the ice 
reached depths varying from a thin sheet at its southern edge 
up to 10,000 feet on the highlands of Canada, its power to 
“grind” the rocks must have been enormous. Such lakes are 
generally the longest in the direction that the ice moves, mostly 
from north to south. Lakes Chautauqua, Canandaigua, Seneca, 
Cayuga, and Champlain, in New York, are notable examples 
of this class of formation. 

A third class of lakes are ponds shut up by surrounding 
moraines, or those occupying former valleys, the outlets of 
which were filled up by the drift of the ice. Lake Erie is a 
notable example of this last class of formation, it being only a 
large mill-pond, with an average depth of less than ninety 
feet. Nearly all these lakes are much smaller than formerly, 
and many have become entirely extinct by being filled up with 
washings from the surrounding land, or with marl deposits, or 
by growths of vegetation. Probably every reader knows of lakes 
that are now being thus grown over. In the Champlain (ice- 
melting) epoch all our rivers were torrentially flooded back 
and made temporary lakes, which were the origin of many of the 
small prairies of Southern Michigan, notably Coldwater and 
Girard in Branch County. As an example, the Kalamazoo 
river was nearly a mile wide in places; near Otsego, in Allegan 
County, it met an obstruction and for a time flowed southward 
to South Bend, where it united with the St. Joseph and flowed 
to the Mississippi through the Kankakee and Illinois. 

Probably Lake Superior was the only one of the great lakes 
that existed before the glacial epoch. There is an outline of 
its northern shore near the close of the earliest, the Eozoic, era, 
and it appears as a complete lake all through the long Paleozoic 
era. But in the great changes of the Mesozoic era it seems to 
have got lost, and there is no trace of it at the beginning of the 
Cenozoic era; but it is quite likely that it again appeared before 
the glacial epoch. Probably nothing but great valleys with large 
rivers existed where the other four large lakes now are. The 
Helderberg limestone series that now constitute Mackinac Isl- 
and, and in places extend up now 200 to 300 feet, formerly 
extended both north and south much farther, completely separat- 
ing Lake Huron Valley from both Lake Superior and the 
great valley that now constitutes Lake Michigan. Before the 
ice age Lake Superior emptied into Lake Michigan Valley some 
distance west of Mackinac Island, and flowed south through 
the valley now occupied by the Thames River via London, Ont, 


into the Erie Valley, which was very broad, but the most shallow 
of all these great valleys. A mighty river ran through this Erie 
Valley in those days of torrential rains, but just before it reached 
the locality of Buffalo, it turned north and emptied into the 
Ontario Valley at its west end near Hamilton. 

The ice ground out all these great valleys much deeper than 
they were before, especially Michigan and Huron, carrying the 
material southward with the other drift. It receded or melted 
back from an east-of-south direction in the vicinity of Southern 
Michigan, of course filling all these great valleys with water 
south of the melting line. As the ice covered the eastern end 
of the Ontario Valley, the water filled all the west end of that 
valley and all of the Erie Valley, making a vast lake that cov- 
ered nearly all of Ontario, Canada, extending north to the 
Huron and west to Ypsilanti, on a line from there along the 
eastern side of the moraines or hills in Lenawee County to Pitts- 
ford, and so on southward to Fort Wayne, Ind., where it emp- 
tied southwest into the Ohio through the Wabash River. It 
is the sediment of that great lake which makes the rich soil that 
overlies all of Monroe and the south part of Wayne and the 
eastern part of Lenawee counties. 

The southern part of Lake Michigan being thawed out at 
this time, its waters flowed through its old channel, the Illinois 
River. That Fort Wayne outlet was 795 feet above the level 
of the sea. As the ice melted back a little further it uncovered 
a pass between the valleys of the Shiawassee and Grand rivers 
that was only 755 feet above the sea—forty feet lower; so that 
this great lake, now augmented by a part of Huron, for a time 
flowed across Michigan there, joined the waters of Lake Mich- 
igan, which made so vast a lake that it covered nearly all the 
State of Illinois south to a line of hills that are a continuation 
of the Ozark Mountains of Southern Missouri. 

The sediment from that lake gave to Illinois remarkably rich 
soils. The drift had filled up the former outlet of Lake Supe- 
rior near Mackinac, and as the west end of that lake began to 
thaw out, its waters found a passage southwestward across Min- 
nesota into the Mississippi. Thus all the waters of the five 
great lakes flowed to the Gulf of Mexico. In its thousands of 
years of southward moving the ice had ground down a good 
share of the Helderberg rock ridge of Mackinac, which was 715 
feet above the sea, or another forty feet lower. And so the Erie- 
Ontario Lake flowed into the Huron on its north, Superior 
opened a new outlet down the St. Mary’s River, and all flowed 
through the straits in Lake Michigan and finally to the gulf 
as before. 

At about the same period, as the ice obstructed the natural 
outlet of the great basin of Manitoba and Northern Dakota and 
Minnesota, which had drained into Hudson Bay, a vast lake was 
formed in that region much larger than the combined area of 
all our present five great lakes, and this lake also emptied 
southward to the gulf through the Mississippi. What a mighty 
river that must have been then! and its present valley shows 
that it was just such an enormous river. When the ice thawed 
back to Hudson Bay, that great lake, which had been named 
Agassiz, was drained away almost entirely, Lake Winnipeg and 
Manitoba being only prominent remnants of it. 

The ice continued to recede slowly (for it was many thou- 
sands of years in melting away), and as it melted eastward in 
Lake Ontario it opened the valley of the Mohawk, and at Rome, 
N. Y., the water found a passage that was fifteen feet lower than 
Mackinac, and so all of these lakes turned that way and flowed 
through the Mohawk and Hudson into the Atlantic. This low- 
ered Lake Michigan so that it extended only to the region of 
the Kankakee, or only about seventy or 100 miles south of its 
present boundary. Now followed the greatest change of all. 
As the ice melted out of the St. Lawrence Valley, Lake Ontario 
drained down to about its present level, which is over 300 feet 
lower than the Mohawk passage. The drift had filled up the old 
passage between the Erie and Ontario valleys so that the lowest 
passage was that from Buffalo northward; and so the mighty 
waters of the upper lakes rushed headlong and created that 
grandest of objects in the world—Niagara! 


The old passage from Huron to Erie via the Thames Valley 
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had been filled with the drift, and so a new outlet was formed that the different streams carry different classes of gold, be ar- 
via the St. Clair and Detroit rivers. There is strong evidence gued away as having no significance in this connection. Claim- 
that at some time the three upper lakes flowed to the St. Law holders profess at most times to be able to distinguish between 
rence through the Georgian Bay and Ottawa River, but the Eldorado gold and that of Bonanza—between the gold of Bo- 
relative period when that condition existed has not yet been nanza and that of Hunker or Dominion, and so on; and there is 
fully determined. The Niagara outlet drained the upper lakes no question that marked differences in color and in the con- 
to about their present levels and areas—Superior being 601 feet tours of the coarse flakes and nuggets do present themselves, 
above the level of the sea, 1,008 feet deep at greatest depth, and and even in narrower limits than has here been outlined 
32,000 square miles in area; Huron, 581 feet high, is 802 feet Thus, the gold from French Hill, abreast of claim No. 17 
at its greatest depth, and is 22,000 miles in area; Michigan, 582 on Eldorado, has a distinctiveness that is largely its own, and 
feet high, is 868 feet at its greatest depth, and 23,800 miles in hardly follows the gold of the rest of the Eldorado tract; and 
area; Erie, 571 feet high, is 210 feet at its greatest depth, and the same is true of the gold of Skookum Hill in its relations to 
9,600 miles in area; and Ontario, 247 feet high, has 606 feet as its that of Bonanza, and also of that of Victoria Gulch. Moreover, 
greatest depth, and is 7,500 square miles in area the recent assays that have been made by the Bank of British 
North America and the Canadian Bank of Commerce, in Daw 
KLONDIKE GOLD. son, of the gold of the different creeks and gulches, show plainly 
that marked differences as to fineness are distinctive qualities; 
Assuming that alluvial gold is in the main a derivative from at least they appear to be such at the present time. Thus, while 
reef gold, says Prof. Angelo Heilprin, in Appleton’s Science Eldorado and Bonanza gold generally assays but’ about $15.50 
Monthly, it is certainly strange that streams flowing in well or $15.80 to the ounce, Dominion gold shows as high as $17.80, 
nigh opposite directions, and yet rising within very short dis and Hunker close to $18.50. The gold of Bear Creek, a minor 
tances of one another, should be so largely charged with gold, tributary of the Klondike, is reported to actually give $19.20 to 
unless they have obtained it from a common source; nor can the ounce, falling only behind the almost pure specimens that 
the fact, as received and reported by most miners, but of the have been reported from American Creek and Manook, and 
full import of which I have not yet fully made up my mind, to which a valuation of nearly $20 has been given 

















From a painting by Thomas Nast, in the Galena Library, Galena, Ill 
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‘““‘PEACE IN UNION.” 


1—Major-General George A. Custer. 2—Colonel Theodore 8S. Bowers. 3—Captain Amos Webster. 4—Major-General Elward O. ©. Ord. 5—Colonel 
Adam Badeau. 6—Major-General Phillip H. Sheridan. 7—Brevet Major-General Rufus Ingalls. 8—Colonel Horace Porter. 9—Major-General Seth 
Williams. 10—Brigadier-General John A. Rawlins (Chief-of-Staff). 11—Brigadier-General Wesley Merritt. 12 jlonel Ely S.1Parker. 13—Lieutenant 
General Ulysses S. Grant. 14—General Robert E. Lee 15—Colonel Charles Marshall, Aid-de-Camp andi Military Secretary to General Lee 16—Col 
onel Orville E. Babcock 
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rHE STEAMSHIP ROANOK? 

ed Thousands of men will rush to Cape Noin 

spring just as they would go on a trip to New York, or t 
exposition in Philadelphia. They will take $200 or $30 
them, and imagine that that will purchase necessary sup 
plies and outf 1 passage from Puget Sound to the Yukon 


balance whereon to exist until they 


K¢ ric Without expet sources o! 


ence, knowledge, or r« 


t but invite failure from the outset. <A few, 
ong, determined, and energetic, will make their way in spite 
sources. but the many will return to curse the 
gvold-field nd to wish that they had not ventured \ strong, 
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rea please ought to be able to go to Cape Nome and 


This 


g ordinary business sense, win a competence 
vha res O en will do, and we believe they will come 
k satisfied. But, as we said in the beginning, we do not 
yw; all we say is based on what we have read or heard. We 
gather the news, compile it, and publish it as something thai 


people are anxious to see in type 


For instance, a Helena paper says that Cape Nome is the 
all-absorbing topic of Now, Montaua is 
a great mining State; it has yielded untold wealth of gold, sil- 


men to fill their treasure 


the day in Montana. 


ver, and sO anxious are 
chests quickly, 


copper; yet 
that they are ever ready to leave one camp for 
another at the faintest rumor. The Helena Herald says: “That 
many Montanians are going to the new El Dorado in the early 
spring is beyond question. Despite the advice of older heads, 
will set toward Cape Nome in one of the greatest 
Many al- 


ready been to the new fields, and not one of them speaks dis- 


the tide 


stampedes the world ever saw.” Montanians have 


paringly of it. 


Charles L. Lane, an old mining man, cautions men against 


roing to Cape Nome without money or experience, but admits 


the richness of the diggings. Not long ago he was in Seattle, 
Wash., making purchases of mining machinery with which to 
work his claims. The Post Intelligencer of that city says that 


he is enthusiastic over Nome. A year ago he expended nearly 


$90,000 for vessels and supplies, which he afterwards sent to 


the new gold-fields His faith in the camp was rewarded the 
very first year by a gold return of $140,000. “Our company 


took out about that amount of gold, and the Pioneer Mining 
Company dug out $500,000,” he said. “All told, I should say 


th 


it the district yield last season was $2,000,000 at a low esti- 
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AN INTERESTING BEACH SCENE IN THE NOME DISTRICT ALASKA 
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WORKING A CAPE NOME BEACH CLAIM NEAR THE TUNDRA LINE. 
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silver, one handsaw and drawing-knife, one plane and hammer, 
twenty pounds of mixed nails, one brace and bit, and four cop- 
Provisions are not mentioned. 


per plates. They can be pur- 


chased in Seattle or Tacoma, and it is also quite probable that 
sufficient supplies will be carried in stock at the diggings. It 
must be remembered that boats can transport provisions as 
well as men from Puget Sound ports to the gold-fields direct; 
that doubtless 25,000 to 30,000 human beings will populate that 
whole country before snow flies next winter; that towns and 
and that hun- 
dreds of shrewd men will go there to engage in all the various 


camps will start up and flourish like mushrooms; 


lines of business—from gambling and whisky-selling to hard- 
Prices will be high, but 
no one need come to want if he have gold-dust and nuggets. 


ware, drugs, notions, and groceries. 


It is only necessary to add that no man should start for 
Cape Nome or for any other Alaskan field without first gather- 
ing all possible information concerning it. This magazine, if 
read closely and regularly, will tell its readers a great deal, but 
other reliable sources of information are the general passen 
ger and ticket agents of the Northern Pacific and Great North- 
Paul, it a 
this nature promptly and 


attend 
Send 


service 


ern railways, at St. who make business to 


to all inquiries of satisfactorily. 
to them direct, stating what is wanted, and the return 


will meet every requirement 


BITS OF PACIFIC COAST HISTORY. 
In looking up the logging history of Sound, the 


Tacoma /Vest Coast Lumberman discovered that the Albion, an 


Puget 


English ship, entered those waters in 1850 for a cargo of fir 


spars. At that time Edward Huggins of Steilacoom, Wash., 
was the 


agent of the old Hudson’s Bay Company, and he is 


full of interesting facts respecting this early event. It seems 
that the vessel was loaded at what is now Dungeness. One hun 
dred Indians were hired to drag out and load the spars, and 
sometimes they pulled with so much would 
break a four-inch 


twenty-four inches 


power that they 


hawser. The spars were required to square 


one-third of the distance from the butt, so 


it can be seen that the sticks were large and required a strong 
Indian team to haul them 

mn ‘ , 

I'he same paper speaks of an incident on the Oregon coast 
that also has a tinge of ancient history about it. Many years 


ago—how long, no one can tell—a small sailing vessel 


was 
thrown high upon the beach a few miles south of the mouth of 
the Columbia. Legend has it that she was loaded with supplies 
for either the Catholic missions along this Coast, or for the 
Russian missions in Alaska. A portion of her cargo consisted of 
beeswax and of candles made of it. The sands have covered the 
hulk up, but portions of her beeswax are still 
as relics. 


found and kept 


The candles are the same as those used by the Rus 


sians in St. Petersburg, 
the world. 


and by the Catholics in some parts of 


LOFTY MT. McKINLEY. 


In a book soon to be issued by the U. S. Geological Survey 
on the “Altitudes of Alaska,” by Prof. Henry Gannett, the 
names of the mountains described, together with their elevations, 
are given as follows: 

Blackburn Mountain 12,500 Black Mountain 12,500 
feet, Cook Mountain 13,750 feet, Crillon Mountain 15,900 feet, 
Drum Mountain 13,300 feet, Fairweather Mountain 15,292 feet, 
Hayes Mountain 14,500 feet, Iliamna Peak 12,066 feet, Kimball 
Mountain 10,000 feet, La Perouse Mountain 10,740 feet, Lituya 
Mountain 11,852 feet, Mount McKinley 20,464 feet, St. Elias 
Mountain 18,024 feet, 14,000 feet, Seattle 
Mountain 10,000 feet, Tillman Mountain 13,300 feet, Vancouver 
Mountain 15,666 feet, and Wrangel Mountain 17,500 feet. 

The mountain now known by the name of McKinley was for- 
merly known as Mount Allen. It is visible from the coast of 


feet, 


Sanford Mountain 


Cook Inlet, about 200 miles away, and the inhabitants of that re- 
gion call it Bertsheya, which is the corrupted Russian version 
of “The Big Mountain.” The real native Indian name for it is 
“Tralega.” Mr. Dick, a prospector, named this mountain alter 
President McKinley in the year 1896, and it has been thus in- 
scribed on the new maps of Alaska issued by the geographic sur 
vey. 


DECAY OF A ONCE POWERFUL TRIBE. 


On the Nisqually River near Rochester, Wash., are three In 
dians who are the only living representatives of the once power 
full Swaal tribe which used to occupy the Pe-Ell Prairie region 
Two of these, a man and a woman, are nearly 100 years old. The 
Not long ago Mr. Har 
Department of 


other one, their son, is fifty years old 
lan Ingersoll Smith, the 
Anthropology of the American Museum of Natural History at 


archaeologist of the 


New York, went to Rochester and took plaster casts of th 
Judge James Wickershan 
Puget Sound Indians fo: 


three Indians for scientific purposes 
of Tacoma, who has been studying the 
years, also spent several days with these Indians studying their 
language, which differs materially from that of the Chehali 
Puyallup, and other Indians 

tribe be 


powerful 


Professor Smith says they are the remnants of a 
Athabascan family, which included a 
Central Canada 
States. As these 


will be 


longing to the 
aborigines inhabiting and the 
part of the United 


Swaal tribe 


group of the 


northern soon as three 


Indians die, the extinct; for though the son 


has no children. Mr. Smith says that very few of 
Athabascan 
Coast, and that the 
Harbor 


ind Salish families 


married, he 
Indian tribes have been found on the Pacific 


Puget Sound, 


' 
these 
Lower Columbia 
Chinook 


Indians of 


and adjacent territory belong to the 








LITTLE WILL AND LITTLE BESS. 
Out of the 1 red scl 
The children rush with a shout; 
When the clock ikes ( t d 
They come, and 
In g t 
Some up . — 
Fre ( 
The g t t pit 
lo the 1 € 
Down a ine, pi fields of gr 
Go “Be > and “I e W 
hey p the n by e rive 
This er ernoon 
A e old turnstile thev stop , 
These nts of ear June 
I e Wil id Little Bes 
I | r 1 s her b« 
Nor n Is the « and the childish laug 
Of his mates, or their merry look 
He thinks he’s quite 
That for Little Bess he'd die; 
Then they stop and gaze, with words of € 
At a hawk poised in the sky. 
fhe chirping of merry crickets— 
The meadow-lark’s joyous trill, 
Fall on their ear and they never hear, 
Tho’ they’d miss it were they still. 
Past the tumble-down old sap- house 
In the maples by the road; 
. Past orchards fair with apples rare, 
And meadows newly mowed. 
At the blacksmith shop they linger— 
They halt, and look within; 
And “Jerry” stops, his hammer drops, 
On his rugged face a grin. 
Then down the road to where it forks, 
They pause in the oak-shade cool, 
And never sigh as they say good-bye, 
And part till to-morrow’s school 
Westlake, Id. J. B. Rice. 
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hermen, and they brought with them a seine big 
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lropped off some boat!—Ballard (IWash.) News 





A MONTANA LAD’S RUSE. 


rr COULDN’T STAND THAT. 


\ Grafto: N. D.) lady has a parrot which she 


m a friend who secured it in a 


It is a present tron 
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| . 1 4 e e ¢ . ‘ 
ff unt! ind coaxed it along home with him in a ta 


le at a blacksmith-shop. The country where the par 


( if a ‘ 

ime from is warmed by the sun instead of a coal-stove, 

s ite yf fuel doesn’t seem to make any difference in the 

\ yr general health of the bird 

One « e particularly healthy features of this bird is its 
t | 1 tvle of voice that could be used over 10,000 

é telephone-wire, and land at the other end with a force 
would ) yver a fat mar It has been the especial care 

wner to keep rude and unnecessary words out of the 
' \ irrot enjoys the freedom of hearing. This 
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SLANDERING DULUTH GIRLS re has worked to advantage on the bird’s bureau of talk, and 
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t t nd arrows of outrageous fortune,” and 

é isp the pur of Fortunatus ever lingers. Let us 

hope that no soulless corporation will refuse to deliver up his 

, ; ntil he hee — xorbitant roll o 
filthy r And, lastly, but not leastly t our readers pr 

ngtl » go and pay their subscriptions when d 
v : » O mantle around us to step down and 





A BIG CATCH ; , _ 
ut, we ish to speak ew words of thanks and of farewell 


\ 1 ' , 1 ' ° 
\ ( ur frie1 nd patrons. We have dwelt with you long and 


time we have never refused to dine, 


at 
2 


it the wine-glass with you. Our merry 


ages 


ng in the middle of the night, shouting 
[ \ talkir ry more worlds to conquer, and in the gladsome morn we have 
e: 7 — yy the next-door 1 hbor wallowed bromo seltzer, and thought, with Solomon, that all 

meat I out on tl was vanity and vexation of spirit. But now, when the time 


ye for us to bid good-bye to Claremont, a tear of regret 











THE 


comes out from the 


fountain ol retrospect 








and simmers on the cu 

tain of our gazelle-like 

eyes; and a strange, wild 

tremor tremors our 

bosom. (Bouquets.) 
When we are ram 

bling down the corri 

dors of time, buffetir 

iii ian alk 

verslty ometimes a 

thought as sweet 

gentle as the per 

a violet will come to 

laden with remembrar 

ces of Claremont] W 

shall not come tl Ww: 

again; and is we do ¢ 

little double-shufile in 

the cake-w c Of we 

desire to be remembered i Cato 
one who, like Schiller 

wanted to take the whole world in his arms and ss it We 

have done our best, but it was not appreciated erhaps our 


morals were weak, maybe we lacked capacity in other ways; at 





any rate we have failed. and now go out into the me work 
that made Byron feel so blue when he discovered that he had no 
change of shirts.—Claremont (Mini leader 


EXPLANATIONS NOT NEEDED. 


Old Sol had just sunk in the west (it the istomal 
place for him), and night was coming on \ young girl stood 
on the threshold trying to see how long she could hold he 
breath without breathing. At last she succeeded, and, getting 
a fine clutch on it, opened the gash in her countenance, and 
uttered one word in a musical tone (like that emitted from a fog 
horn) 

“Supper!” 

The star (boarder) of the evening had risen, and, approacl 


ing the table groaning beneath a load of crockery, 


to the girl’s face. 

“Hash-liver-and-tripe,” she murmured in her gazelle-lik« 
voice. (I don’t know what a gazelle is, unless it be the feminin« 
of gazebo; so let her go at that 

“Have you,’ he tremulously uttered e you—e1 


Irish stew 


Her name was Katzenjamm« ( e Stillwater 
(Minn Prison Mirror 
IT WAS A TERRIBLE SHOCK. 
‘So your engagement is broken?” said the St. Paul girl it 


gray. 


‘Yes, replied the girl in brown, frowning at the 


tion 


“What was the matter?” 
“He basely deceived me,” answered the girl in brow1 


“You see, it was this way: I asked him one day to promise me 


never again would smoke cigarettes, and he promised 


that he 
Then I asked him to refrain from the use of tobacco in any 
form, and he promised to do that. Later I told him I had a 
horror of any one who touched liquor, and he agreed neve 
to touch it. After that I suggested that I thought clubs had : 
on young men, and I should expect him to give 


up the subject of 


bad influencs 


them up, and he said he would. I also took 
gambling, and made him promise that he would stop playing 


poker and buying pools on the races.” 
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OF FUN IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


re 1 rav ippose | dec ed e1 tt Es 
He did 
Broke his 4 dhe 
fv: I yu rgiven t } whe I w 
tulatir nysel east | ormed o your 
| nd tl he « y £ lle w n’t ad 
( nele on ib | i m promise to bre 
- bu ble d I bre the « ent right away 
o long hing in it to esting.” 
HE SECURED THE JOB. 
ll vav st } s from the Pacif Ci t is said 
big raw-bonet I gl} ( v r \ ad nto the 
——— certain : , i ne a crude 
tT 0 oreetir ii¢ 
I want ob 
At what—railroad we ed th nager 
Ye." 
What can you d 
‘Anything. Been railroading all my ¢ 


Where did you wor ast 
With the Fur road 
Fur road? What road is that 
“Well, I will tell you 


country, when the 


About two years ago I was working 


gold fever in the Yukon District brok« 
it I knew I couldn’t be much worse off there than I wa 


here, so I started out I didn't have much money, and wher 


[ got to Dawson City I was pretty close to the cloth. I had 


to go to work, and got a job with this road I was telling you 
about. They promised me $100 a month. At the end of the first 
thirty days, when I went to the paymaster’s office, they pitched 
me out ten skins I made a ‘holler,’ but when I noticed all 
the others being paid in the same coin, I took the skins and 
started down the street 

“At the first wine-shop I struck I stopped to take drit 


and when I swallowed it I pitched over one of 


barkeeper looked at me rather funny, and said: 

“Here, is that the smallest you’ve got 

“IT told him yes, and he pitched the skin over to a porter 
and told him to go out and get it changed. The porter was 


gone an hour, and when he returned he counted me out 468 lit 
tle skins, and I had to hire an express to get my salary down 
to the boarding-hous« 

“Here,” 
in the 


He got the job 


broke in the general manager down yonder 


yards and tell the yardmaster to give you a job.” 
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J. W. Redington, an old-time friend of this magazine, writ 
ing from Cayuse Station, Ore., of the Umatilla, Walla Walla, 
and Cayuse Indians in that country, says that these Eastern 
Oregon Indians are lofty, picturesque monarchs of the moun- 
tains, wild-horse riders of the plateau lands, and as far above 
the squatty fish Indians of the west coast as is Sellwood up the 
river from Astoria. For ages they lived by the chase, and lived 
well—much better than the average American soldier during 
the war with Spain. was theirs, from the 
shining sands of the Columbia to the rough breaks of the John 
Day. Their queens and princes and papooses herded the hot- 
headed huckleberry in the adjacent Blue Mountains and chased 
the prairie-dog to his roost, and they dried the camas bulb and 
peeled the buckskin from the full-fleshed deer. While they de- 
fiantly bare their breasts to the snow-storm, the Puget Sound 
Indian crawls under a skunk 


The whole country 


cabbage blossom while the rain 
is raining. 
Now 


tribal relations; 


severed their official 
and rent it to white 
it for wheat and pay a cash rent of $1.50 to $3 
an acre for each crop; wheat at fifty cents a bushel the 
white man can make a profit of $25 an acre from each crop, the 


these Indians have nominally 
have taken land in severalty 
men who farm 


and with 


cost of production being $4 to $5 an acre 
Observing residents say that under the 
Umatillas are 
of view. Well 
Their ideal life 
‘Knee Deep 


present system the 
white man’s point 
ibsolutely necessary that they should 


making no headway from the 
it 1s not 
is equal to that portrayed by Poet Riley in his 
June.” These Indians decline to take up the 
burden by going around with an unabridged dic- 
Why, in our boasted land of lib- 


ps of civiliz 


man’s 
tionary in their vest pockets 
erty, should the cran 


white 


ammed down their 
The Umatil 
sments and suffering 
and they can get new brands of dogs, 
and keep any number of them without a They have no 
chimneys to build or to stand from underneath when a fall 

there, 


ation be cr 


throats from the muzzle of a mountain howitzer? 


las do not get bald dodging 


sewer asses 
long waits in barber-shops, 
license 
my countrymen. No banana-peel have they to slip up or 
down on, no plank sidewalks for the sun to draw the spikes 
out of, no taking off of spurs when they roll up in their saddle 
When the 
irs are not shining it is pretty tough, sometimes, lying out in 
1 mountain storm. But generally the sun shines again, and 
barbarism has its advantages, although there is not a barber 
shop on the Umatilla Reservation. Such an institution would 
starve to death, Indian keeps a smooth face by pulling 
out with the tweezers each individual whisker. Rarely are they 
allowed to grow long enough to make into wire fences. 


blankets and sweetly sleep under the shining stars. 


+ 


as the 


In the interest of science, most of these Indians seem to now 
get along with only one wife and several offspring apiece 
This is quite a concession for any free American Indian tribe 
to make. There are many men Indians here who are fit subjects 
for special study. Cash-Cash must have consulted the wrong 
chiropodist, and had the elasticity extracted from his step. 
Twenty years ago he was the spry first sergeant of Lieutenant 
Farrow’s Indian scouts, who captured the hostile sheepeaters 
in the rough Salmon River Mountains, and he was an active 
man. Now he is slow and fat, with fast-failing eyesight, and 
rides an old, plodding plow-horse. Time has not dealt gently 
with him, though his good nature is still unruffled. 

Umatilla means much sand, and it abounds at the mouth 
of the river, but not up this way, for here is good land. Umapine 
had much sand, but he is dead—went hunting buffalo on the 
Yellowstone, and never came back. Army scouts of ’78 well 
remember him. He had an eye like an eagle. 


Yettinneawits is dead, and so are Cut-Mouth John and Win- 
nim-Snoot and Umatilla Jim; and the latest rumor from the 
happy hunting-grounds says that Pelio is skinning the other 
Indians at innocent games of cards. On the Salmon River 
Mountain campaign he used to sleep in six blankets, while the 
Snake Indians he had won them from at stick-poker shivered 
around and hoped for daylight and sunlight again. 

Strong-Smelling Saddle-Blanket is here, and makes a beau- 
tiful blending of past and present, both of which odors are al- 
ways with him. 

The hills in spots are now putting on their spring colors, 
but in the six Indian cemeteries there is no grass to keep off 
of, even over on the Toot-a-willow. The wheat-field to the west 
is where an open plain used to lay outdoors, and on it, in ’78, 
occurred the battle between the Bannock Indians under Chief 
Egan and the regular soldiers under Captains Evan Miles and 
Charles Bendire, and the Pendleton volunteers. Had the Ban- 
nocks won that battle, the young warriors of the Umatilla 
would have joined them, and one of the biggest wars in the 
Northwest would have followed. General Wheaton was here 
then, and Captain Harry L. Bailey and Dr. McKay, in stentorian 
tones, interpreted the white men’s speeches to the Umatillas. 

As to up-to-date improvements, there are many new houses 
on the reservation; but where an Indian builds one, he generally 
prefers to live in an old-time wickiup near by. Close to Devil 
Morse’s house is a log that his squaw was chopping fuel from 
twenty years ago. Half of it still lies in the same spot, and 
perhaps the ax would be there also if some one had not stolen 
it. What’s the use of warring against nature, anyway? A new 
rail fence has been built at Peo’s place, and seventy-three rails 
They may furnish fuel for his 
What’s the use 
are needed 
Peo now makes a spe- 


were used in its construction. 
lodge next November, if the fall is frosty. 
of having fence-rails lying out-doors when they 
in winter and might better be burned? 
cialty of sampling strong sarsaparilla. 

In the winter of 1886-87, these Indian lands were 
allotted, many whites with a few drops of Indian blood in their 
pedigrees joined the tribes and secured a share of the land. The 
initiation fee is said to have been $5 to $500, and after the cash 
was paid to the chief he did the rest and saw that none were 
blackballed. The Walla Walla tribe adopted 274 outsiders; the 
Cayuse tribe adopted eight, and the Umatillas only one. Each 
child under eighteen was allotted forty acres; over eighteen, but 
not head of a family, eighty acres; each head of a family, 160 
The surplus land sold yielded much cash for the In- 
but they have received none of it. It is banked in the 
United States Treasury, and before it is divided among them it 
may have to be matched against old depredation claims filed 
against these Indians for something like $300,000. 

There are many hills here, and when you climb to the top 


when 


acres 


dians, 
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** Most of these Indians seem to now get along 
with only one wife.” 











of one of them and look over on the other side, it is all down- 
hill until your eye rests on the next raise. One of the highest 
mounds is Crawford’s Hill, up and down which the Meacham 
road used to run, or rather stand, and let thousands of people 
run over it back and forth to the Grand Ronde Valley and the 
Idaho mines beyond. Near the top of this hill several white 
men lost their lives by Indian bullets in that stirring summer of 
’78. The road now skirts the foothills, and goes up by an easier 
grade. 

Cayuse Station abounds in historical interest. It was here 
when General Howard’s scouts, during the Indian war of '78, 
stole the sitting hens off the nests, tied them on behind their 
saddles, and cooked them on the camp-fire coals at their moun- 
tain bivouac that night. Pin-feathers were not picked off. The 
scouts could not wait for the spring chickens to hatch out, and 
hens should not have been sitting in war-times, anyway. Hos- 
tile Bannocks had burned Cayuse Station the night before, but 
had kindly left the stable and the hens unlocked for the scouts. 

Old-time chieftainships among the Indians on the Umatilla 
have been practically abolished, and after Indian Jim has been 
absorbing root beer, he makes a specialty of reminding former 
chiefs of the change. A supreme court is kept up, and in cases 
where its authority is not questioned it fines Indians for petty 
offenses. It gathers in about $150 a year, but most of its fines 
are paid by drudge-work around the agency. When Jack Hoit- 
suit got drunk, Jim Yushekike and Long Hair, the judges, fined 
him 610 and ordered his hair cut off; and Ed Brisboe, chief of 
police and lord high executioner, cut the hair. Jack sued them 
in justice’s court, and recovered $25 damages. Captain Pumpkin 
is chief of police on the reservation now, and gets $15 a month. 
The judges each get $10 a month, and exemption from their own 
sentences. 


A GREAT WEALTH OF GOLD IN ONTARIO. 


The wonderful impetus given to gold- and copper-mining 
throughout the mineral-bearing States of the Northwest is 
fully equaled by the active developments that are taking place 
in the Western Ontario District in Canada. This district lies 
just across the boundary-line from Minnesota, and extends 
from the Lake of the Woods to the various branches of the 
Seine River system. In 1897 Ontario produced only $199,244 in 
gold, in 1898 it produced $275,078, in 1899 it gave to the world 
$424,283, and for the year 1900 the output is safely estimated at 
$2,000,000. The only camp on the North American Continent 
which compares with this record is Cripple Creek, Colorado, 
which produced in 1891 $200,000, in 1892 $600,000, in 1893 $2,- 
010,000, in 1894 $3,080,000, and in 1895 $8,100,000. 

During the past year the Sultana, with thirty stamps, lost 
fully three months’ time in changing ownership; the Foley, with 
twenty stamps, was not in operation during the entire year, 
owing to the same change; while the Hammond Reef con- 
sumed nearly the entire year in increasing from a ten-stamp to 
a forty-stamp mill, and the Regina was shut down several 
months while arranging for a change in the machinery of the 
mill. The Olive folks lost considerable time in changing their 
mill from ten to twenty-five stamps, and the Gold Hill lost 
nearly the entire year in changing ownership. The Mikado 
mine, with twenty stamps, produced nearly fifty per cent of the 
gold last year, with developments probably less than 300 feet 
in depth; while three other mines—the Sultana, the Olive, and 
the Golden Star, with a few small mills produced the balance. 

With all these mills in full operation, together with the 
steady working of the twenty stamps of the Keewatin Reduc- 
tion Works, and the starting of all the new mills now under 
construction or contemplation—the Bad mine with twenty 
stamps, the Sirdar with sixty, the Glass Reef with fifty to one 
hundred, the Independence, Crown Point, Gold Panner, Virginia, 
Sykes, and Swede Boys with ten stamps each, and the increase 
of the Sultana to one hundred stamps, the Golden Star to 
twenty stamps, and the Mikado to forty stamps, there is not the 
least doubt that Ontario will easily produce $2,000,000 of gold 
during the present year. It is predicted that in less than five 
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years Western Ontario will be producing more gold than the 
entire Dominion of Canada produced last year, yet 1897 was 
practically the starting year in the development of her mineral 
resources. 

The deposits of Ontario are free-milling and of very high 
grade. The veins are mostly single, well-defined bodies of ore, 
but sometimes they are made up of parallel seams which fill fis- 
sured zones hundreds of feet in width. Natural advantages are 
most excellent for the cheap exploitation of these deposits, and 
rapid development is sure to follow. It cannot be denied that 
wonderful success has attended Ontario mining interests the 
past two years, and it will be well for mining men and investors 
to keep a close watch upon this territory in the future. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Major Clinton B. Sears, U. S. engineer in charge of the 
river and harbor work on Lake Superior, has just issued his 
annual report of lake commerce at the head of the lakes for the 
navigation season of 1899. There was a total freight movement 
in the Duluth-Superior harbor for 1899 of 11,608,088 net tons, 
an increase of 1,480,827 tons over the record for 1898. The val- 
uation of the Duluth-Superior commerce last year was $157,- 
143,966, an increase of $14,500,946 over that of 18908 

Receipts for the port of Duluth in 1899 were 1,180,542 tons 
valued at $21,364,704; shipments were 6,040,644 tons, valued 
at $50,486,131. Receipts of the port of Superior for the saine 
period were 1,901,883 tons valued at $18,889,117, and the ship 
ments were 2,475,999 tons valued at $57,464,014, none of the 
totals including logs. The total number of vessel arrivals and 
departures for the season of 1899 was 11,526, of which 5,816 were 
arrivals and 5,710 were departures. The total registered tonnage 
was 14,433,500 net tons. The total arrivals and departures in 
1898 were 10,870, and the registered tonnage was 14,135,737 net 
tons. The total number of passengers arriving and departing 
was 56,270, an increase of 6,762 over 1898. The total number 
of foreign vessels arriving and departing was 308, with a net 
registered tonnage of 451,440 tons. 

Major Sears has been compiling the lake commerce sta 
tistics of the harbor at the head of the lakes for the past five 
years, and his figures may be regarded as absolutely reliable 
The increase of lake business over 1898 will doubtless be larger 
still at the close of the season for the present year, there being 
every indication that it will be a period of unexampled activity 
in lake traffic. 


A FAMOUS OLD TREE. 


The Seattle (Wash.) Lumber Trade Journal says: “There 
once stood near Fern Prairie, now a part of Gregor Vetter’s 
fine farm, near Frances, a very large cedar tree, though we do not 
know that its diameter was ever measured. The butt of this 
tree was a mere shell, with an opening on one side large enough 
for a man on horseback to ride in, and ample room on the inside 
for him to turn his horse and ride out, and this feat has been 
performed more than once. ‘Old Man Iles,’ a former eccentric 
character of the Willapa Valley, cooked, ate, and slept in this 
tree; in fact, had no other home for years. The tree stood 
directly on the old trail from this valley to Olympia, and there 
must be many old settlers still in the valley who remember it 
well. It was burned down in 1880 or 1881.” 


TRANSITION. 


Millions they come, earth’s passing throng! 
Time, like the winds, will push along 

And toss each life, like flakes of snow— 
Till, soiled and bruised and buried deep, 
They rest in peace, to dream and sleep— 
Till gentle zephyrs warmer blow, 

And melt into the lap of spring 

Each tired and time-worn earthly thing. 
Snowflakes to flowers, and man to God, 
Merge from the lash of Winter’s rod. 


WILLIAM H, NEALON 
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the sobriquet came to 


clings to them. As we pass the 





res, we see numberless hollows which I called 





opher holes, but which are termed “sucker holes 
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Che 1 n of all t I These are all grown over with grass, from the fact that 
years they have been considered worked out; but 
g veries have proven beyond a doubt that they have 
! I é be y dis d, and it is indisputable that the zinc or 
( p wher which is being mined so profitably in the most primitive man- 
eco 7 ner imaginable, at the present day, never was considered in 
f 1e | mit of the “Head those days worthy of attention; in fact, where it was found to 
‘ ourn: of Jesuit explorer e mixed with lead it was broken off and the refuse was used 
{ | font Jonte peak of tl to make streets \t this day, Galena has many streets which 
[ P Mississipp [he reports a ire made entirely of zine ore, thus making those unpretentious 
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the most modern machinery 
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lead shipped from the Galena 
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TY , ; ' YEAR. GALENA SMITHSONITE BLENDE OR ZINC 
of Julian Dubuque; and the county of Latayette, lowa, and pgp 
ines i . = - : Isé2 17,087,912 P 
Grant Count n the State of Wisconsit This was undoubtedly 1863, 15,105,577 1,120,000 
the richest bearing gion in the worid ‘he galena, o 1N64, 13,014,210 3,173,833 
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workmen, and the primitive method employed by the squaw 1870 13,754,159 4,429,585 7,414,022 
was replaced by what was considered modern mining in those “en arent py anne 
days. In 1829 the greatest emigration took plac« In the spring ; 

of this year thousands ascended the river and engaged in min , 
ing, and in the autumn they made their exodus, because there The average machinery employed consists of a windlass, 
was in the country no supplies for the winter's living. From worked by hand, to the rope of which is attached half of a kero- 
the fact that the adventurers went up and down the river at sene barrel, which hoists the ore and takes the workman down; 
the same time that the sholes of fish known as suckers came and a pump of Cornish origin, constructed of immense timbers 





1 invariably worked by horse or mule, by means of which 





and went, it came to pass that the nickname “Suckers,” was ane 
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many deposits of sulphur in the tumble- 
ground and in the veins are good indicati of heavy 
deposits of zinc ore, as sulphur family 
minerals Many of the been 
located by the smithsonite or dry-bone comes 
to the surface in digging ditches or wel Smith- 
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sonite is decomposed zinc, and the state of decom- 


positien S due to long deposits above the water- 
level This will make oxide, bec: Ss pure, 
white quality Sphalerite, or 1 make 
oxide, but the sulphur retained in its formation will 
rying quality; for instance, we often see 


white lead or paint dry up as hard 
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and thirtv-three ner cent of sulphur. which finds 
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Where it is possible, there 


of an inclined plane; but it is generally necessary to sink a per 


pendicu! After penetrating the soil ten to twenty-five 


feet, they secure it with timber. The size of an ordinary shaft 


is four by six feet At this distance the galena limestone is 
miners use pick and gad; but powder 


is blasted until the strata in which 


found. If it is soft, the 
is generally used, and the rock 
they expect to find the ore 
ices have been found to take a saddle-shape, by the portions each 


is reached As the ore-bearing crev- 


side of*the center dropping gradually to the lower strata, this 
These pitches and flats are sup- 
or veins which quarter from different directions, 
“four o’clocks,”’ 
These 


and strengthen the crevices 


is formed by pitches and flats 

f¢ ede re 
others “two” and 
and “‘south.” 


some called “ten o’clocks,” 
the perpendicular ones being called “north” 
juarterings shoot up from below 
or pitches, and where these are particularly strong and clear, 
the supposition that a heavy body is throwing them off is often 
confirmed in reaching the buff limestone, where the heavy de- 
posit may be 

feet of the blue limestone in this 


a rock, of a peculiar oily com- 


The last ten or fifteen 


instance will invariably consist of 
position, which will burn if given fire. This is found only in 
the limestone which is ore-bearing; so the striking of this rock, 


whether the previous been favorable or not, 


indications have 
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W always inspire the miner with renewed hope, as he will 


GALENA A GREAT ZINC PROPERTY. 


always find the sheet below in the “miner’s glass rock,” which 
varies in width and is really the upper part of the buff limestone. 
Subterranean chambers are now excavated in all directions, and 
an opening or enlarged crevice is in part filled with loose mate- 
rial left behind in the decomposition of the rock—the remains 
of strings, bunches, and sheets of ore and other loose mate- 
rials that have been introduced. These openings, of irregular 
dimensions, are four to fifteen feet in height, four to ten and 
sometimes forty feet in width, and several hundred feet long. 
They are sometimes repeated to the number of five, one below 
another, but one alone is more common. 

The mining here has not extended into the Magnesian lime- 
stone, though the history of all zinc mining shows this to be an 
ore-bearing strata. The Missouri region is mined entirely in the 
Magnesian limestone; this is generally firm, and does not need 
much support. In the northern counties, where this Magnesian 
limestone crops out, it shows decided indications of zinc; but as 
this is entirely out of the ore-bearing section, I only speak of it as 
At Highland, 
Wis., lead ore was mined fifty years ago in this strata, and found 
in paying quantities. 


indicative of zinc in that strata where it appears 
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You can’t visit Galena, IIl., without getting the 
zine craze—everybody has it. While under the in- 
fluence of this affliction I visited many mines, pros- 
pects, shafts with and without names—promiscuous 
holes in the ground of all descriptions, with reckless 
disregard for human safety after dark. My first ex- 
pedition included the Peru mine, or “Old Black 
Jack,” as it is familiarly known. In former times 
it was the only zinc mine in this Illinois section, 
and its output was certainly mammoth, as the rec- 
ords show. It was sold last winter to Gill Brothers 
of Milwaukee, who are getting ready for extensive 
operations. The day I was there they were putting 
up a boiler weighing over seven tons, and a pump 





and engine of great capacity were also béing placed. 
The operation of this property is all important for 
this section. For thirty-seven years it has proven 
a money-maker, hundreds of thousands of dollars 
having been taken out of it during this time. One 
hundred sixty-five acres are included in the prop- 
erty. The main shaft is 182 feet deep. In sinking 
this they found water the first twenty feet, but were 
at all times able to control it with pumps, though 
the depth is nearly 200 feet. 
this mine has been out of quarterings entirely, as 

the main flat in the glass-rock or upper buff lime- 

stone has not yet been disturbed; and as the main deposit is al- 
ways found here, experts say, it will take the greater part of a 
lifetime to exhaust this, not counting the probable Magnesian 
limestone deposit. 

If this mine was a money-maker under the disadvantages 
with which it was operated in the past—not including the differ- 
ence in price of ore, which was in those times $8 per ton, and 
the transportation facilities, which consisted of horses bringing 
the ore out and taking the coal back—the result of the present 
business methods will bring to this section a prosperity it has 
never yet known. 

The Galena Lead and Zinc Company have the next mining 
property adjoining this on the same range, with a little higher 
altitude. This is a new prospect, but the quantities of lead and 
zinc and dry-bone seen in great dumps about would to me be 
suggestive of a mine. They are only in the first strata, and the 
way the ore seems to lie would indicate that the quarterings and 
swithers might be continuations of the Old Black Jack. If this 
is the case, great results may be expected. 

A little farther on, and located on the same range, I found 
the Gilson mine. This property, which includes about sixty 
acres, was gophered over in the fifties to the depth of four feet, 
and the first lead opening extracted. Many thousands of pounds 
of lead were sold from the property. 

Operations have been resumed by St. Paul capitalists, and 
while there we were entertained by a blast. The dynamite used 
for this I saw comfortably toasting on wood crossed over a 
stove in the shanty where I had been told to go for a thaw-out, 
as the temperature was twenty degrees below zero. My great 
respect for this explosive, however, caused me to make a hur- 
ried retreat; later, after I had heard it explode in more accept- 
able regions below, I was perfectly willing to go with others 
who were interested, and view the spoils. The result was more 
than satisfactory, for before us in all directions were large 
chunks of almost pure jack of exceptional quality. 

The Waters mine, right in the heart of Galena and on one of 
her streets, has been worked since last fall. It is on a point 275 
feet above the Galena River, and 200 feet above Main Street level. 
It has eight shafts, the deepest ninety feet and the lowest fifty 
feet. This mine has produced over 500 tons of dry-bone and 
jack. It is on an east and west range, and is at present worked 
from a drift about sixteen feet high and eighteen feet wide in 
about forty feet west of the shaft and eighty feet east following 
the vein, which is about eighteen feet wide, and in which the ore 
is so solid that it can only be moved by powder. This shaft has 
the largest perpendicular vein found in the country. They are 
still above the oil rock. The ore, so far, runs sixty-three per 


The jack taken from AT THE KENNEDY MINE 
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NEAR GALENA THE PILE ON WHICH THE MEN ARE STANDING 
IS REFUSE TAKEN FROM THE SHAFT, AND IS WORTH OVER 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 


cent and has no sulphur; but they expect to find more sulphide 


in the lower stratas. Five men are working this mine, and no 


machinery is used hand-windlass is the moving spirit. The 


mine was worked fifty years ago, and it was the dry-bone in the 


old dumps, which was unknown to the miners of those days, 


whi ed to the discovery of this \ gentleman who is 


range 


a judge of this ore saw this dry-bone in what seemed to have 


been loose dirt, and upon inquiry found that in the vicinity of 
that spot a lead mine had been worked in the ’50’s. So he leased 
the ground, with the above results. Incidents such as this are 
so numerous and the ranges so extensive, that only a rather 
limited and brief summary of the zinc situation here can be 
given. 

which is southeast of Galena, we re 
These 
Passing the Waters mine, we 


Leaving this range, 
turned and took a view of the ranges northeast of town. 
are extensive and numerous. 
drove little over three miles, and came to the Oldenburg prop 
erty of 335 acres, which is leased by Richard Kennedy & Com 
pany, and on which they have a most encouraging prospect 
The shaft, which is only forty-five feet deep and still in the 
galena limestone, is cutting through an east and west range with 
strong four o’clocks, they carrying larger bodies of zinc ore 
going southwest than the east and west, which is an unusual 
occurrence. The southwest quarterings are giving promise of 
over thirty feet in width, and the east and west are twelve feet 
or some over. 
in opening of jack. 


Here they found large deposits of lead right on 
The flats will be found in the lower strata 
On the 1st of November, last year, Mr. Kennedy opened this 
shaft with two men; on the 2d of January they struck the ore 
Then a drift was cut each side of the pump-shaft on the west 
a hundred and fifty feet, and east of the shaft two hundred feet. 
This drift is twelve feet wide and twelve feet high. Out of this 
shaft came a pile of dirt no larger than three hay-stacks, and 
that same pile was estimated to be worth over $10,000. 
January 2d they have employed eighteen men eight hours per 
day. Through this property run some fifteen east and west 
ranges, among them the Barrett, Oldenburg, and Ryan, run- 
ning parallel, sometimes grouping. Keeping a fairly eastern 
course, they passed through the Ryan, Virtue, and Sharrard 
properties. Still thinking of that $10,000 pile of dirt, we followed 
the range, and found Mr. Ryan tunneling through the side-hill 
into the mineral-bearing range. The soft clay openings in the 
hard stone, sometimes mixed with bird’s-eye jack, were plainly 
visible as we entered the cave or tunnel; and as we came to the 
ranges the crevices were larger and more decided. Dry-bone 
was the principal product of the drift, as the shaft has not yet 
reached the water level, in which the zinc is expected. Com- 
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I went to a well-known citizen, the other day, and asked 
him abruptly: 

“Will you tell me the story of how you once fell in love with 
a female stage-robber?” 

The man looked paralyzed; in fact, his face turned first red 
and then white 

How did you know anything of that story?” replied he 

sharply. 

It didn’t take me long to tell, although the name of my in 
formant was not given 

He invited me into his private office, carefully closed the 
door, and then, placing two chairs quite close together, said: 

“I suppose I may well tell you, but you are not to uss 


my name nor name the place. Well, we will simply call it Tam 


many Gulcl It was something like ten years ago when that 
thriving mining-camp came into existence, and it was a thriving 
one, too, for a time \ll the gang that generally lands in a 


camp promptly upon the first indication of a boom was on hand, 
when we suddenly came to the conclusion that we needed a 
school, although there wasn’t a dozen kids in the place. I 
wasn’t much good in those days—a sort of a camp follower, who 
led in ail kinds of rough exploits, but who did nothing for a 
living; but as I was the leader of the gang in Tammany Gulch 
I was appointed chairman of a committee to secure a teacher 
I sent an advertisement to a Spokane paper, and inside of two 
letter, signed by ‘““Miss Mae Lord,” 


asking for the situation. She was promptly hired, and two 


weeks I received a nice little 


weeks later the Saturday evening stage brought the future school- 
mistress to Tammat Chere had been much speculation among 
the boys as to what she looked like. Some thought she would 


be old and ugly; others that she was of the masculine order; 
but no one predicted a vision of female loveliness. The day 
before she was to reach Tammany all the boys knocked off 
work in the hills and came to town. Most of them had on clean 
red flannel shirts, while two or three actually went to the trouble 
and agony of shaving 
“It was almost dark when the stage came up the one long 
street. The driver flourished his whip as he wheeled the horses 
in, bringing the stage to a sudden standstill in front of the City 
Hotel. I was on hand to receive her, and the surprise on the 
face of the crowd of miners, prospectors, gamblers, and hang- 
ers-on who anxiously waited for a look of her face, was amus- 
ing. Miss Lord, the schoolmistress of Tammany, was as hand- 
ie a girl as you ever laid eyes on 
Well, I am going to admit that I fell in love with her the 
first thing. I had many rivals, but I was so persistent in my 
attentions that one by one they fell off, and it was scarcely 
more than a week before I had the field to myself. Tammany 
had no schoolhouse. Up the side of the hill was the home of 
Jones, the express agent, and here Miss Lord wanted to stop; 
but Jones’ cabin was small. She found a way out of the diffi- 
culty, however, by suggesting that we build the schoolhouse 
near the Jones’ cabin, and between the two a small cabin for 
herself. The asking was the doing. Volunteers came up the 
next day, and almost like magic there arose on the side of that 
hill a little schoolhouse and a little cabin for the schoolma’m. 
In another week the first school in Tammany Gulch had taken 
‘Tammany was on the up-grade, sure enough. Another 
stage was put on. Love had rather changed me, and I went 
to work as stage-driver. On my third trip, as I rounded a bend 
of the road about a mile from Tammany, a slenderly-built man 
with a handkerchief over the lower portion of his face stepped 
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from behind a tree and commanded: ‘Hands up!’ Well, the 
hands went up, for I was unprepared. The passengers stepped 
down, and threw their valuables on the ground. I threw down 
the express-box, and when told to move on I came into Tam- 
many with the horses on the jump. A posse was at once organ- 
ized and we searched all over the neighborhood for a clue to 
the identity of the highwayman, but none was to be found. On 
a rock near the big pine-tree, where he had waited for the stage, 
I found one of Miss Lord’s gloves. I knew this to be a favorite 
sketching-place of hers, and so, quickly picking the glove up, 
I put it in my pocket, wondering what she would think of me 
when she heard that I had let one lone highwayman hold me up. 
Of course I called that evening and told her, although Jones had 
told it before me 

‘“*What would you do should the man repeat it?’ asked she. 

“ ‘Do!’ I exclaimed, as I jumped from the chair. ‘Well, I 
would kill him, on the spot.’ 

‘I never thought of it until sometime later, but my stage 
was never held up again. The other boys were, however—and 
so often, and with such success, that the lone highwayman was 
getting to be a great mystery. 

“The winter passed away, and spring came. One day I 
walked with Miss Lord from her little cabin down the trail to 
the lone pine, her favorite resting-spot, and as she sat on a 
large flat stone sketching the rough mountain scenery across 
the gulch, I plucked up courage enough to ask her to be my 
wile. She got up, looked me squarely in the eyes, and said: 

‘*Bill, I know you love me, but I am not worthy of you. I 
can’t marry you, and I can’t tell why; but there is a gulf between 
us deeper and wider than the one that separates this spot from 
the mountains over there.” And with this she turned back up 
the trail toward home. I tried to argue with her as we walked 












































“I was on hand to receive her.” 
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along, but it was all of no us¢ Tears came in her eyes, bu 


still she persisted in saying no. 


In old days, 


I was downcast when I reached the camp. 


when 1 was wild and reckless, I took drink to bury my sor 


rows I back to me the old life. 


tried it again. It brought 
1 


From saloon to saloon I went, drinking all I could get. The 
boys eyed me suspicicusly, and I felt that all knew I had been 


a loser in the game of love. I was mad. Suddenly I concluded 


go to Miss Lord’s cabin and express myself. I started up 


the winding trail, and the long pull somewhat sobered me 
Just as I turned around the corner of the schoolhouse, I saw 


a tall, slender form step from the back door and hasten down 


the trail toward the lone pine. I recognized in an instant the 


the man who had held up my stage six months 


lover unknown to any 


stage-robber I was about 


for my mind was all afire with 
a better revenge. I would f 

and win the ] 
dead, coul 

out on the rock by The moon 


and 


} 
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form oft 
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lmand 


Lord! She 
we had neve 
** “Great God 
VW +} 

Vi 


“Bill, why did 
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and what I really 


shone i 
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comps 
schoolma’m and myself 
two circumstances We 
and——_”’ 
F] 
tear in hi ye, 
“Well?” sai 
wanted the end 
“Well,” e 
Seattle.” 
“And what | 
He looked at me quizzicall) 
and gazed out of the window at the 
season 
Hart’ has 
just been cleared of the charge of robbing a stage by an 
Pearl Hart and Mae Lord may 
"Mabel Maurice, in the Spokane 


“T see by the papers that a woman named 
Arizona 
jury. be the same, for all I 
know 


HOW MONTANA WAS NAMED. 


In an interesting letter Mr. F. M. Clevenger, a lawyer who 


resides in Wilmington, Ohio, tells how “‘Montana” happened to 


be the name chosen for this star in the American Union. 

“In the year 1888,” he says, ‘I was a law student in the law 
office of the late General J. D. Denver, in Washington, D. C., 
and I also occupied the position of confidential clerk to him. 
During a conversation between us about Montana Territory, the 


general asked me if I knew how the Territory got its name. I 


vered in the negative, and he remarked, ‘I am the only per- 


son living who knows,’ and then proceeded in his modest way to 
relate the incident to me. 
‘Denver had been the much-loved Territorial governor of 
Kansas, which, at that time, included the greater part, if not all, 
State of Colorado with 


I cannot remember the exact time of this 


of the He was very intimate 
Stephen A. 


incident as given me by General Denver, but it was after Denver 


present 
Douglas. 


had been governor of Kansas Territory, and before Douglas 


eased to be a senator. Douglas sent for 
in Washington, D. C., both being there at 


evening's conversation 


Denver to come to 


which was 


house, 


the time. During the Douglas said that 


} 


he was going to introduce a bill to form some new Territories, 


and that he wanted Denver to give him an appropriate name. He 


had a map of the country before him. Colorado was the first 


name suggested, but Douglas replied, ‘I hav that 
] 


name for this one,’ pointing on 


Colorado. ‘I want a 
untains.’ 
Vest, and 1 


| 
with many 


irk out up here 
Denve 
arked, ‘ ly t 1 it Montana 
“Douglas immediately asked, ‘Whi 
er replied, ‘It is a Spanish word 


ountry 


HAVE YOU SEEN MY PLAYMATES? 


friends 

» made sweet music there 
rned the world-worn lesson 
» hard tod 
I have 

And my hair is strangel 
And all my treasure, fame dy 

Bring pleasures rare, yet cold 
I'd like to play a child once more 

Although I’m worn and old 


RANK CARLETON TECK, 


New Whatcom, Wash. 
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THE NEW MINING-CAMP OF SUMPTER, OREGON. 
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months. In the spring of 1808 — 
two hundred people quietly pur- 

sued the even tenor of their way 

in the town of Sumpter, never 
suspecting the coming of these 
clear-headed, vigorous, courage- 

ous fellows, who, in their search ! 
for wealth and power, would rear 
a town upon that site. They ~rme, 
and at once Sumpter began to 
take on new life. Mining claims 
that had barely existed on paper 
up to that time began to be talked 
about, and some of them were 
suddenly developed into marvel- 
ous gold producers, until now 
there are as many as twenty pro- 
ducing mines in the Sumpter 
District, and the list is being 
added to daily. 

In September, 1808, there 
were about 100 stamps at work 
in the Sumpter District, pounding 
gold out of the rock-ribbed hills; 
now there are as many as 260, 
and several big cyanide plants in 
addition, not to say anything of 
placer mining. This spring there 
will be more fruitful discoveries, more development. and more 
to flow into the fresh young lap of Sumpter, which is preparing 
for it by building brick bank buildings and hotels, a gravity sys- 
tem of waterworks, a better electric light system, a foundry and 
machine-shop, saw-mills, stores, and countless business houses 
and dwellings 

Mining men—miners and experts—are coming from every- 
where to look over the district; and business men, speculators, 
and even tenderfeet and adventurers are following in their foot- 
steps, each enthusing and encouraging the other to undertake 
and accomplish, for the field is favorable and the promise is 
great. As far as the weather permitted, the work was continued 
throughout the winter, but this spring it will be renewed with 
increased vigor, and by summer the very air will be racked with 
Sumpter’s boom. Everybody in Sumpter, and the great majority 
of those who go to Sumpter, believe in Sumpter; for its re- 
sources, even in the first stages of development, will hardly 
admit, of any other conclusion. 





PERMANENCY OF MINING. 


Although for sixteen years production has been going on 
at a prodigious rate in the Coeur d’Alenes, that district was 
never sO prosperous as now. Never have its marvelous ore 
bodies appeared more permanent, and never have greater ore re- 
serves been blocked out. Old producers are growing richer, and 
new mines are making. The district thrills with prosperous 
industry, and the prospect indicates a long period of unbroken 
good times. 

In such districts, the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review 
says, quartz-mining is practically a permanent industry, because 
new ore bodies are found as rapidly as the old ones are ex- 
hausted, and the ore zones are so extensive that their exhaustion 
is a contingency more distant than the destruction of forests or 
the wearing out of the soil by agriculture. 

Spokane is supported by quartz-mining, and in all the im- 
portant tributary districts the ledges give fine promise of per- 
manency. Mining may, therefore, be regarded as one of the 
city’s enduring resources. So broad are the mineral regions, 
so extensive and varied the minerals, that we may assume, with 
entire confidence, that mining will be a great industry here fifty 
years from now. 

It is different with the placer camp. At best, placer-mining 
is an ephemeral industry. Even the wonder camps have been 
short-lived sensations. Where are the multitudes who washed the 
golden wealth from the American and Yuba rivers in California? 
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THE MASONIC TEMPLE RECENTLY ERECTED IN FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA, AT A COST OF $50,000. 


Where the thousands who joined the stampedes to the Fraser, 
the Cariboo, the Upper Columbia, Boise Basin, Pierre City, Oro 
Fino, Warrens, and a score of minor producers? Scattered to 
the four winds, and all but forgotten. Their camp-fires are 
wasted, and the phantom towns and cities, that they builded in 
i day, are as if they were not. 

As it has been with these, so will it be with the phantom 
cities called into existence by placer discoveries in Alaska. Al- 
ready Dawson is well into its decadence. The thousands who 
gave it a feverish life are rushing away to Nome, and in a little 
while Nome, too, will become a memory. 

Unless paying ledges shall be discovered in Alaska, the de- 
cline there of mining will be as sudden as its rise. For a few 
years the excitement will be kept going by stampedes from old 
camps to new, but there will come a day when the new camp 
will be lacking. Such days came to California and to the placer 
districts of Eastern Oregon, Idaho, and British Columbia. The 
feverish throngs passed on, and the wilderness reverted to Na- 
ture. 

Twenty, thirty, jorty years later the old districts began to 
stir with new life. The construction of railroads and the 
advent of capital put wealth into the quartz-ledges. Ores that 
were as worthless as granite in the boom days of the placers 
were turned into bonanzas, and mining was lifted upon an en- 
during plane. 


LAND BARGAINS IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The State commissioner of school and public lands in South 
Dakota says that that State still has 1,958,336 acres of common 
school lands, and 691,416 acres of endowment lands. These 
lands are offered for sale each year, by the commissioner of 
school and public lands, at public auction at the offices of the 
county auditors of the respective counties in the counties des- 
ignated by the board of school and public lands. No bid can 
be received for less than the appraised price, nor in any case 
for less than $10 per acre, the minimum price required by the 
constitution. Terms of payment are one-fourth of purchase 
price and interest on the remainder at six per cent from the date 
of sale to January 1 following, in cash; balance on purchase 
price payable in equal installment in five, ten, and fifteen years. 
Interest is payable annually in advance, at six per cent, on the 
first day of January each year. Full payments can be made at 
the date of purchase or at any time thereafter, prior to maturity 
of contract, by paying interest for one full year in advance 
on the unpaid principal. 

Contracts are executed at the date of purchase, and patents 
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whenever full payment is made. Contract fee is $1 and patent 
fee $1.25, which fees are paid into the State general fund. To 
date 192,164 acres of common school lands have been sold at 
an average of $13.68 per acre, and 664 acres of normal school 
lands at $10 per acre. The total permanent school fund, derived 
from sales, from five per cent on United States Government 
sales and sale of dead and fallen timber, aggregates $2,666,930.93. 
The moneys realized from above sources are apportioned in 
January and July of each year to the various counties in pro- 
portion of population, and by the counties invested in improved 
farm loans and school bonds at six per cent interest. 

All school and endowment lands unsold are offered for lease 
at public auction, at the office of the county auditor of the re- 
spective counties, for meadow and grazing purposes only, after 
notice thereof has been published for sixty days. Minimum 
rates are fixed by the board of school and public lands. After 
public leasing, the auditor can continue for a period of six 
months to lease at minimum rates any lands remaining un- 
leased. 

To the farmer who is wearing his life away upon rented 
lands in the East, these lands will afford good farms at from 
a quarter to one-half the price of Eastern lands of less actual 
value; while the low rate of interest and long-time contracts add 
special inducements to investors. These lands offer induce- 
ments for grazing purposes afforded in but few other States, for 
the following reasons: The native grasses, for nutritious and 
fattening qualities, have been proven to have no superiors and 
but few equals; in the greater portion of the State, stock can 
run at large during the entire winter without care or pratec- 
tion. and come out in the spring in good condition, unless it be 
an exceptionally severe winter accompanied by heavy snowfall; 
and for the reason that these lands can be secured at a rental 
of but a few cents per acre. 


A VALUABLE FORAGE PLANT. 


Professor N. E. Hall, of the State Agricultural College of 
South Dakota, was a member of the commission sent to Eu- 
rope by Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, and on his return 
he brought with him a plant that he found in the central part 
of Asia, which attracted his attention by its drouth-resisting 
quality. He found it thriving in the midst of other vegetation 
which had been entirely killed for lack of rain. It was also 
found to flourish in the coldest parts of Siberia. About 18,000 
pounds of seed were purchased, the Crookston (Minn.) Journal 
says, and sent to Washington, and the department distributed 
it to the various agricultural stations for further experiment. 


The Brookings, S. D., station submitted the plants to an 
exposure of two weeks to the hot winds, with no moisture, 
and they showed no signs of wilting under the severe test. 
They also withstood a temperature of 25 degrees below zero 
for two weeks without any noticeable injury. At the Wyoming 
Experimental Station it was subjected to similar conditions with 
similar favorable results. The tests to which it has been sub- 
jected indicate that it will live and thrive where the common 
alfalfa dies for lack of moisture. It is claimed by the discoverer 
of the plant that it is eaten by stock in preference to the old 
species of alfalfa. From the account given of it we judge it to 
be a species of alfalfa itself. Small packages of seed will be 
distributed to the farmers directly from Washington. And we 
would advise our farmer readers to make application to Hon. 
F. M. Eddy for a package of it at once, before the supply is 
exhausted. It is well worth the little trouble it will cost to 
make the experiment. 


GROWTH OF POPULATION IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


Colonel Lounsberry, whose work as special agent for the 
Government gives him opportunity to observe the settlement 
of North Dakota, says: 

“The vast immigration coming to this State through the 
active interest of the several lines of railroad can scarcely be 
reatized. The Devils Lake land district has been receiving the 
bulk of the land seekers so far, but the other districts have not 








been overlooked. During the year 1899 homesteads were filed 
in the several districts as follows: Devils Lake, 4,423; Minot, 
1,679; Bismarck, 1,401; Fargo, 797; Grand Forks, 729; making 
a grant total of 9,029. These filings may fairly be presumed to 
represent four new settlers to each, or nearly 40,000 new people, 
while large numbers have purchased land from the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company or from the loan companies, or other 
deeded land. These, with the new settlers in towns and villages, 
will increase the settlement in the State during the past year to 
probably 75,000 people, and the new settlers coming in this 
spring will further increase the new population to the vicinity 
of 100,000 by June 1. 

“New lines of railroad are being built, new industries estab- 
lished, and in my opinion the census of igo0 will show a popu- 
lation in the State of 450,000, against less than 200,000 in 1890, 
giving the State an additional member of Congress and com- 
pletely changing the complexion of the new legislative districts. 

“In 1892 I marked out the lines of a new county to be 
called McLean, and suggested that the county seat be located 
at a certain point to be called Washburn, and that W. D. Wash- 
burn, then a prominent member of the United States Senate, 
would build a railroad to that point and develop the vast coal 
interests of the Missouri River Country. The county was cre- 
ated at the next session of the Legislature, and the county seat 
was located and named as proposed, and last year W. D. Wash- 
burn purchased 114,000 acres of land in the vicinity of Wash- 
burn and commenced the work of railroad building, as I sug- 
gested he would do seventeen years ago—with the result that 
a very large portion of the land he then purchased has already 
gone into the hands of new settlers who are coming into the 
State this spring by the train-load. They are coming with their 
wives and children, with bands of horses and cattle, trekking 
very largely from Iowa and other Western States, giving a new 
population experienced in opening up new countries from 
knowledge gained through the work of their fathers. 

“Lands which were going a-bégging two years ago at $2 to 
$3 an acre, are already selling at $5 to $8, not only in the Wash- 
burn district, but in other parts of the western part of North 
Dakota, which the settlers in the Red River Valley of twenty 
years ago were wont to class as worthless and to insist would 
never be settled. Up to the last two years these lands were 
largely given up to the cattle interests, but recently it has been 
discovered that these prairie lands can be broken up in the 
spring and a profit of $5 to $10 an acre gained the first year from 
sowing flax on sod. Indeed, there are many instances where 
the sod crop yielded a much greater sum than $10, sometimes 
upwards of $15, besides paying all expense of breaking, seed- 
ing, harvesting, threshing, and marketing.” 


EASTER LILIES. 


When they carry Easter lilies 
To the churches in the vale— 
And the other dainty blossoms, 
Leaves, and petals, all so frail, 
Let me send a pretty lily, 
Clothed in garments spotless clean, 
That I gathered from the prairie— 
Grass and thistles in between. 


When they carry Easter lilies 
Here and there and everywhere, 
Till their sweet and balmy fragrance 
Seems to fill the very air, 
Let me send you just the fairest 
One that I have ever seen— 
For among the trees and bushes 
It had found a brighter sheen. 


"Mong the roots of trees and bushes 
Lily rootlets felt their way, 

Ever creeping hither, thither, 
Hardly resting night or day,— 

Gath’ring from their humble’ birthplace 
Nourishment for beauty rare, 

Till the lily bloomed in splendor— 
Nature’s masterpiece most fair. 


Iowa Falls, Ia. N. C. Lyon, 
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RIVER FALLS, WISCONSIN. 


BY E. S. REED. 
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Thirty miles east of St. Paul, on the Ellsworth branch of 
the Omaha Railway, and in the beautiful valley of the Kinnick- 
innic River, lies the thriving little city of River Falls, one of the 
nost, if not the most, attractive communities in Pierce County, 
Wis. The town was settled fifty years ago, and is consequently 
entitled to celebrate its semi-centennial anniversary. 

Its pioneers and promoters were for the most part immi- 
grants from the Eastern States, intelligent and progressive, pos- 
sessing distinctive and pronounced individual personality, cher- 
shing decided convictions, and evincing characteristic habits 
of industry, thrift, and honesty—inherited virtues which have in- 
tluenced subsequent accessions of population, and left a perma 
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from the city in several directions with irregular and varied 
outlines. Up the river, a few miles to the north, the main 
valley is divided into two branches; that following up the basin 
of the stream trends to the northeast, and widens, as the land 
rises, until some twelve miles away the sources of the Kin- 
nickinnic are reached in numerous springs, and the valley is 
imperceptibly lost in the long stretches of the prairie uplands. 
At the point of bifurcation two miles north of town a narrow 
valley stretches out toward the northwest, confined between 
wooded bluffs for several miles, then gradually widens and de- 
velops into the plains of the rich farming lands of Troy. To 
the west of the town lies the famous “Mann Valley,’ broken 
with an occasional cross section of wooden hills and isolated, 
bald mounds. To the southeast, along through level mead- 
ows from its sources in the big woods, comes the pretty little 
South Fork, and, after leaping the Cascade Falls, unites with 
the main stream at the romantic “Glen,” which now forms a 
portion of the beautiful City Park. The united waters now flow 
to the southwest over falls and rapids and along by quiet nooks, 
then through a broken and wooded country, often hemmed with- 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL BUILDING, RIVER FALLS, WISCONSIN. 


nent impression upon the social and industrial economy of the 
community. 

The site of the town is eminently fortunate for health, pros- 
perous conditions and beauty of surroundings. Situated in a 
limestone region, the water supply is abundant, cold, and pure. 
No case of malaria, diphtheria, or typhoid fever ever had its 
origin in River Falls or its immediate vicinity. The place 
is located in a comparatively level valley on both sides of 
the river, and is surrounded by diversified and picturesque scen- 
ery. The Valley of the Kinnickinnic at this point, where the 
South Fork forms a junction with the main stream, is one of 
the most beautifully romantic spots in Wisconsin. This valley 
is irregular in shape and broken into many folds by lines of 
wooded bluffs that approach the town in billowy curves, some 
of which terminate abruptly with a sheer drop of one hundred 
fifty feet to the plain below; others slope to the level of the 
valley in long, graceful gradations. 

The tops of these projecting headlands are on a level with 
the outlying country contiguous, but the valleys extend out 


in narrow bounds by lofty limestone bluffs of imposing aspect, 
joining the St. Croix seven miles away. 

The waters of the Kinnickinnic and its tributary streams are 
stocked with rainbow and speckled trout, and from the 15th of 
April until the 1st of September numbers of resident sportsmen, 
and many from the Twin Cities and other places, find rare en- 
joyment in angling for these choice varieties of fish. 

River Falls is supplied with an excellent system of water- 
works, built in 1894 at a cost of $25,000. The well-water of the 
city, obtained by drilling into the underlying stratum of 
limestone from twenty to fifty feet, is of excellent qual- 
ity and impossible of contamination through percolation 
of surface impurities; but to secure adequate fire protec- 
tion a system of waterworks was a necessity. The supply of 
city water is obtained from two artesian wells, each about 500 
feet deep. The water in these rises to within six feet of the 
surface, and is forced to a 200,000-gallon reservoir on the bluff 
in the eastern part of the town at a height of 155 feet, by a 
fifty horse-power engine. Mains are laid along the principal 
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streets, and hydrants at the intersections. This artesian water 
It is cold, 


of mineral solutions, and is not so hard as the 


is excellent for drinking and cooking with no dis- 


agreeable taste 
well-water. 
by the city 
cient fire brigade is organized, with 


The waterworks plant was built, and is owned and 
results \n eth- 
abundant hose and other 


operated, with very satisfactory 


necessary appliances, and the possibility of damage by fire is 
reduced to a minimum. 

In connection with the pumping station an electric light 
and power-plant will be built the coming summer, applications 
for a franchise for this purpose having been made to the city 
The contemplates 


—after five years—the city may 


council by responsible parties franchise 
municipal ownership at any time 
see fit to assume the purchase 
For the past forty years a chief glory of the history of River 
Falls has been in its schools, for it has offered the best educa- 
Northwest Wisconsin, and 
a culture higher than was real 
district The 


1856, the entire com 


tional advantages of any town in 


has always been the center of 


red or contel plated by the common schools 


Falls 


Academy is established in 
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munity subscribing to the stock for the building. The early set- 
tlers were justly proud of this institution, and sincerely grieved 
over its destruction by fire in 1879. It was a famous school 
throughout this region, and gave to the town the inception of 
which it has persistently maintained and amplified, 
of offering exceptionally excellent school advantages. No other 
place in the northwest part of the State has attained a reputa- 
tion approximating that of River Falls to the legitimate claim 
of an educational center. The institute established later broad- 
ened and deepened this just assumption until the Normal School 
was located here and largely absorbed the attention of the pub- 
lic along the line which the intention of these schools had pur- 
sued. 


ducted for eight years by a faculty of conscientious teachers of 


a reputation, 


The Collegiate Institute was established in 1870, and con 


exceptional scholarship, the principals all being college-bred 
men, distinguished in their specialties, liberal, and progressive 
A special feature of this school was the organization of classes 
in pedagogy for the benefit of actual and prospective teachers. 
Many students attended to pursue the higher branches prepara- 
tory to a university course. From its inception this school com- 
mended itself to the community, a community composed so 
largely of intelligent and public-spirited people. It greatly en- 
larged the facilities for learning. It pervaded the community 
with a more elevated tone of refinement and intelligence. Its 
beneficial effects upon the public school teachers and the schools 
under their charge were apparent in the better qualifications, 
zeal, and efficiency of the teachers, and the more thorough and 
effective work accomplished by the pupils. The Normal School 
was opened in the fall of 1875, and has grown in usefulness and 
efficiency corresponding to the development and educational 
necessities of Northwest Wisconsin. The new building, erected 
in 1898 to supply the place of the one burned the previous year, 
is adequate to the demands of a modern educational institu- 
tion, is equipped with ample apparatus, appliances, and conven- 
iences to facilitate instruction, is officered and manned with a 
sufficient and efficient teaching faculty to supply the require- 


ments of the institution; the attendance is equal to the capacity 
of the school, and the work of the faculty and students is emi- 
nently satisfactory. The present attendance exceeds five hun- 
dred, and the number of teachers is over twenty. The school 
supplies the larger part of the teaching force of the country 
schools throughout a wide region, and its graduates are suc- 
cessfully conducting high schools in the cities of this and adja- 
cent States. 
The public schools of the city are in a flourishing condition 
with an accredited high school department and eight grades, the 
faculty The public school building 
with every ad- 
vantageous appliance for illustration and reference. The main 
building was constructed in 1880, but in consequence of the in- 


rease of population, 


consisting of ten teachers. 


is commodious, comfortable, and convenient, 


to meet the demands for accommodation 
The 
and cost, with furnishings, about $25,000. 
It is located in the most commanding position for a view of the 
urrounding valley. The schools are supported by liberal ap- 
propriations, and the moral encouragement of extensive patron- 
ige. In addition to these public institutions of learning, a pri- 


two rooms were added in 1891, and three more last year. 
difice is built of brick, 


vate Commercial School has been in successful operation here 


for several years. | 

The town is well supplied with church accommodations, 
the Catholics and leading Protestant denominations having 
church edifices, the most of which are of recent construction, 
of fine appearance, and centrally located 

River Falls has also attained distinction in the number and 
There are a score of 
these orders, with a membership of over 1,200 in a local popu- 
lation of 2,250, although, as a matter of course, some of this 
nembership is country resident. 

The Masons have a strong organization, the Odd Fellows 
have a popular lodge with a numerous membership and a cor- 
respondingly popular Rebekah membership, the insurance bene 
fit orders are numerous, the Grand Army of the Republic have 


strength of its fraternal organizations. 


JUNCTION FALLS,“ WISCONSIN. 


a post with large and active membership, with an auxiliary camp 
of Sons of Veterans and Women’s Relief Corps, which takes a 
front rank in good works of patriotism and charity; the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union is strong in numbers and talent, 
and the Tuesday Club is composed of a select number of ladies 
of literary tastes. 

BUSINESS ADVANTAGES. 


River Falls is situated in the midst of a thriving community 
of farmers, who constitute the most important factor in the 
promotion of local trade and prosperity. The lower St Croix 
Valley is noted as one of the best agricultural localities in the 
State. The soil is of the richest quality, formed from the orig- 
inal drift, the sandstone and limestone ground fine by the forces 
of ice and water which operated through this region for ages, 
and is abundantly supplied with humus, a soil which produces 
bountiful crops of wheat, oats, rye, barley, potatoes, corn, and 
hay. The rearing of live stock is also a growing and important 
industry, from the readiness with which grass and grain can 
be grown. It was of Pierce County that that sweet singer, 




















Mrs. Ninette M. Lowater, of Rock Elm, Wis., wrote a long 

time ago: 

You have heard of fair Wisconsin, with her famous ] kes 

With her woods through whose dense shadows never 1 ‘ unshin«e 
breaks; 


and crystal-clear 





Of her many flowing rivers, emeral 


1 ever chance to he 





Of her mines of untold richness—did 
Of Pierce County) 


in’s waters 


1 Galle’ 





Tis a lovely spot, whose bor Father Pe lave, 
And it claims the wild Rush River, and E 
It has many a peaceful valley, set in fields of golden grain; 


Fair alike ’neath Winter’s 1 


, 
I 
vat dancing wave; 
antle or the Summer’s gentile rain 


Is 


County 





Pierce 


Noble men and charming women gladly claim it as their home, 


Looking back with love and longing, though afar their steps may r 
And oft on life’s crowded highway, in some distant place or clime, 
Hands are clasped in warmest greeting when we hear the elcome 


Pierce 


County.” 





River Falls is the market for crops grown in a large px 
tion of the county and contiguous territory in all directions 
The country adjacent is thickly settled, and upon many week- 
day afternoons more than 150 teams have been counted upon 


Main Street at one time. The business houses of the city are 


more numerous than in many Northwestern towns of much 
greater population, and the fact that there has _ not 
been a failure of a mercantile establishment for many 
years is sufficient assurance of the healthy thrift of the 


business of this growing market. Some of these mercantile 
firms were established here forty years ago, while new firms 
have been added to the number as business has enlarged. The 


business concerns comprise all lines of merchandise, from dry 
goods and groceries to drugs, hardware, etc. There are jfiv: 
grain elevators, four flour- and feed-mills, a brick manufactory, 
a medicine laboratory, a starch factory, gas plant, telephone ex- 


change, opera-house, and several 


produce buyers and shippers. 
Two State banks have aggregate deposits of $300,000. The 
Bank of River Falls was established in 1874, and became a State 
bank ten years later, with a capital of $25,000. The Farmers’ 
and Merchants’ State Bank was organized in 1892, with a capi 
tal of $25,000. 

The water-power of River Falls has never been utilized to 
its full capacity. There are six of these falls within the town limits 
—four on the main stream and two on the South Fork. There 
were several saw-mills here while timber was convenient of ac 
cess, and at one time the flouring-mills did a large business in 
manufacturing and shipping flour. The Junction Mills had a ca 
pacity of 500 barrels a day, the Prairie Mills of 150 barrels, and 
the Greenwood and Cascade of fifty barrels each. The Junction 
was burned several years ago, and the other mills now do only 
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custom work in milling flour and grinding feed. 


water-power mills is one run by steam, which grinds feed in 


connection with a grain elevator. 
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It has beén intimated that River Falls is the home of nu- 
merous teachers who go out all over the Northwest to supply 
the demands of 
neighboring cities. 


country schools, many of them teaching in 


public 
Seven preachers, 


Besides its resident teachers in the normal and 


schools, the town has of local professionals: 
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five physicians and surgeons, and two dentists 


the Journal and the Times. The 


four lawyers, 


iwo newspaper re published 
Journal was 
county. 1 


a good patronage. 


established in 1857, and is the oldest paper in th« 


years, and has 





he 7imes has been in existence five 
The traveling public is accommodated by 
Hotel Gladstone, 
equipped hostelries in the State, outside of 
Milwaukee. It is supplied with all the modern comforts and 


good hotels, one of which, is one of the 


two 


largest and best 


conveniences 

River Falls has passed through the situdes of a 
frontier town, including the ordeal of fire that swept away the 
earlier wooden business blocks, to be 


usual vicis 


replaced with substantial 
and more permanent structures of stone and brick. 


a fai 


It enjoys 

ir measure of present prosperity, with the prospects of a 
healthy and uninterrupted expansion. The latent possibilities of 
its water-power—a power assured permanent and uniform from 
its sources in never-failing springs—invites capital for its devel- 
opment in manufacturing utilities. 


of environment; its healthfulness;: 


The unrivaled scenic beauty 
its excellent educational ad- 
vantages; the elevated moral tone of society; the hospitable 
characteristics of the people, and many other attractive features 


render River Falls a most charming and desirable town. 


CITIES OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


The twentieth century, the Spokane (Wash.) 
Review says, will see 


S pokesman- 
cities upon the Pacific Coast the equal of 
shores of the Atlantic. The impulse of East- 
this incredible 
The climate here is confessedly superior to that of 
the Atlantic slope; the fi 


any that grace the 


ern readers may be to pronounce statement 


But why? 





ields here are more fertile; the orchards 


are more diversified; the forests are of greater extent; the min- 
eral resources are of greater extent and variety; the water-power 

Thes 
We may be assured that they will not lose their 


potency in the twentieth century. 


is unequaled resourses which attract and 


sustain 
population 


The people of the Atlantic seaboard look across to Europe: 
*but the (sia, 
of half the human race, now quickening under the wand of prog 


people here turn their expectant gaze to home 
Russia, restless under the inland restraint 
is finding an outlet on the shores of Asia, and the 
powers of 


ress and invention. 
of centuries, 
other America to 


These are 


Europe are linking hands with 
maintain an “open door” for commerce and industry. 
the forerunners of a commerce destined to expand beyond the 
commerce of the Atlantic. 

One hundred years ago New York was not so large as the 
Spokane of the present day. Less than fifty years ago Chicago 
claimed only 28,000 population. By the genius of the American 
people and the development of wild resources they have become 


wonder cities of the world. The same influences must build 


great cities by these Western shores. 
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“That’s jest what I was a sayin,’ Mis’ Meekins; they can’t 
none of em be trusted; 'n’ between you ’n’ me ’n’ the gatc-post, 
that’s why I never got married. I'd ruther be a ol’ maid all the 
days o’ my life, than ter tie ter the best man I ever see!”’ 

Having delivered herself with vehemence of this 
speech, Miss Betsy Perkins, spinster, shut her lips firmly to- 
gether and settled down to sewing with increased energy. She 
was making a gingham apron, and for a few minutes her needle 
fairly flew. 

“Hm!—Well, ef I’d been like you, Betsy Perkins,I wudn’t a 
got married neither,” said Mrs. Meekins, a little, weazen-faced 
woman with grayish eyes and hair, who was darning a man’s 
sock. There was a seeming insinuation in the tone, and Betsy 
Perkins looked up quickly, her face colored crimson, she gave 
her thread a jerk, and it snapped in two. 

“You don’t mean ter ’sinuate, Malindy Meekins, that I 
cudn’t a married ef I'd a wanted ter,” she said sharply. 

“T wa’n’t ’sinuatin’ nothin’ at all,”’ replied Mrs. Meekins, 
breaking off a strand of yarn, and threading her needle. “Tain’t 
fer me to say wise er rutherwise, fer I ain’t never seen nobody 
pay you ’tention in no shape nor form; but I do say thet, ef I 
cudn't put no confidence in a man, I wudn’t marry neither. ‘A 
man’s a man,’ they say, ’n’ you can’t make nothin’ else outer him; 
he’s got his long cummin’s 'n’ his short cummin’s, ’n’ you’ve got 
to put up with ‘em. However, I ain’t never had no ’casion to 
complain of my man; but, then, you don’t come up with Josiah 
Meekins at every turn in the road.” Mrs. Meekins said this 
proudly. 

““Maybe you do 'n’ maybe you don’t,” returned Miss Perkins; 
“but that don’t argify that ef you wus to up ’n’ die he wudn't 
go ’n’ git married again the first chance he had.” 

“Well, if he cud find a woman ’d do his cookin’ ’n’ keep his 
socks ’n’ things mended up, I dunno’s I’d keer much—a man’s 
got ter have somebody ter look after him, you know,” retorted 
Mrs. Meekins, with an air of seeming nonchalance, for she had 
no intention of giving in to Betsy Perkins 


some 


“You better believe I'd keer,” Betsy answered sharply. “I 
think I should rise outer my grave 'n’ scratch any woman’s 
eyes out that ‘d dare step in my shoes after I wus put in the 
groun’, ’n’ that reminds me "bout Silas Snivel. 1 suppose you 
heard ’bout him?” 

“No; I ain't heerd any news fer a spell. I been wishin’ 
somethin’ wud happen, fer I declare Skookumtown ’s that dead 
sence the boom collapsed ‘tain’t hardly worth livin’ in.” 

Hain’t heerd ’bout Silas Snivel’s second marryin’? I’m ’ston- 
ished!” 

“Fer mercy’s sake, Betsy Perkins! you don’t mean to tell 
me Silas Snivel’s gone ’n’ got married agin? The good fer 
nothin|” 

“Yes, he has; ’n’ to that snip of a gal M’ria Jane Jenkins.’ 

“Fer the lands sake! I’m clean beat. I giv’ him mo’ credit 
than to go 'n’ marry a doll-baby; ’n’ besides, M’randy ain’t been 
dead a year yet 
how.” 

“That's jest what I wus a sayin,’ Mis’ Meekins,” 
Betsy Perkins’ face had a triumphant look now. 

Mrs. Meekins continued, reflectively: “Pore M’randy! 
After all her hard work, a stintin’ ’n’ a savin,’ fer that gal to 
step in ’n’ git the fruits o’ her toil. It’s a downright shame!” 


’ 


Some folks ain’t got common decency, no- 


and Miss 


Mrs. Meekins’ voice rose to a crescendo; she patted the 
floor with her foot vehemently. But Betsy Perkins smiled; her 
eyes had in them a mischievous glitter. 

“What do you keer,” she said, “long ’s she kin do his cook- 
in’ ’n’ mendin’ up his socks 'n things? ‘A man must have some- 


” 


body ter look after him, you know.’ 

It was Mrs. Meekins’ turn to look up now, and she threw an 
angry glance at Betsy Perkins for daring to cast her own words 
back at her in that manner. She, however, continued: ‘Well, 
if ever a pore critter did work early an’ late to help her hus- 
band aiong, ’twuz M’randy Snivel.” 

“T heerd she paid off the moggige on the ranch,” said Betsy. 

“Yes, ’n’ done it with her life—jes nachelly worked 
herself to death, a stintin’ ’n’ a savin.’ When she ’n’ Silas got 
married they was fairly well off, but no sooner ’n’ the boom 
struck Skookumtown than he tuck ter specerlatin’ in real estate, 
buyin’ ’n’ sellin’ ’n’ sellin’ ’n’ buyin,’ and moggigin’ every- 
thing he had to git more. ’Peared like he went plum crazy. 
M’randy ‘lowed that he’d better let well ’nough alone—’twuz 
pore policy, she said, takin’ sech risks; but *twan’t no use talk- 
in’ to him, for once his head was sot on a thing there was no 
turnin’ him from it. ’N’ ther was lots more jest ez crazy ez him. 
I never see sech a pack of fools in all my born days ez they 
wus in them boom times. Well, it beat all! A body comin’ in 
to Skookumtown ’n’ not knowin’ what wus up, wud a thought 
Fo’paws circus was jest outside, from the looks o’ the show- 





* Jés’ nachelly worked herself to death.” 


bills pasted up everywheres. There wus grate flamin blue prince 
’n’ green prince ’n’ every other sort o’ prince; ’n’ all plotted 
‘n’ laid out the purtiest you ever see. There warn’t scarcely 
a spot in Washington Territory what warn’t plotted inter a 
town lot. It all looked mighty fine on paper, I tell yer; tut 
when the boom collapsed all of a suddent and left folks high 
’n’ dry with them town lots strung to "em like millstones, it 
‘twant so purty. 

“Silas Snivel wus jest loaded up ter the muzzle; he had lots 
everywheres, ’n’ corntracks ’till he cudn’t rest. You never see 
a man so taken back. M’randy she never said nothin,’ fer she 
want the sort ter tant’lize a man when she seen he was already 
in trouble. She jes’ went “bout ’s ef nothin'd happened, 
a-singin’ ’n’ tryin’ to be cheerful-like, so’s to keep his sperits up. 
I never see sech a woman. She tuck in boarders, ’n’ cooked 
’n’ washed ’n’ scrubbed till she seemed like ter drop, ’n’ she 
giv’ every cent to Silas ter help pay off the moggige on the 
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ranch, fer she knowed he’d kinder sot his heart on savin’ that 
outer the wreck. 

“All the time she wus gittin’ thinner ‘n’ paler, ’n’ Silas 
he cudn’t see it, though he was a purty good husband takin’ it 
all around—never wus fault-findin’ or quarelsome; ‘n’ ’twant ter 
say his fault, neither, that he cudn’t find nothin’ to do, fer ‘iz- 
ness wus done teetotally broke up. I use ter go over ’n’ giv’ 
M’randy a lift with the washin,’ now ’n’ then, seein’ how nearly 
tuckered out she wus; she wus mighty nigh onter nervous pro- 
testation. She got so she cudn’t sleep o’ nights, pore critter! 
All the same, Silas he snored ’n’ slept, fer he allus had the 
faculty o’ throwin’ off things, specially at night, she told me. 
‘Layin’ awake,’ he said, ‘wudn’t do no good,’ ’n’ something 
was boun’ ter turn up bimeby.’” 

“D’ yer think this hem is wide enough?” interrupted Miss 
Betsy. She had turned down one corner of the apron, and 
put a pin in it. Mrs. Meekins leaned over and looked at it: 

“T shud make it a inch wider, ef it wus mine, ’n’ put some 
cat-stichin’ on it.” 

“Feather-stichin,’ you mean,” said Miss Betsy. 

“Yes; I s’pose that’s it, they’ve got sech hifalutin names fer 
everything nowadays. Well, ’s I wus goin’ to say, sumpthin’ 
did turn up, sho’ nough; fer ’s you know, M’randy come down 
with the brain fever one day—jes nachelly collapsed. I never 
see nothin’ so pittiful as she wus, layin’ there a dyin.’ She'd 
most paid off the debt on the ranch, but she moggiged her life 
to do it, 'n’ now death was waitin’ at the door; fer he had done 
tuck ont an execution, as they say up there at the court. Well, 
the day she died, what ’d Silas do but cry ’n’ take on turrible. 
You'd a thought he never cud a got over it;—'n’ jes’ ter think, 
it ain’t ben a year sence, ’n’ you say he’s gone ’n’ got married 
agin! Sakes alive! what sort a confidence can yer put in a man 
like that?” 

“That's jest what I wus a sayin,’ Mis’ Meekins,” chimed in 
Betsy, trivmphantly. ‘They can’t none of ’em be trusted.” 

“’Cepin’ Josiah Meekins,” retorted the other. 

“*Cepin’ nobody,” said Betsy, with emphasis. 

“Betsy Perkins, ef you say that agin I'll never speak ter you 
no more ’s long ’s I live.” 

“It’s ‘bout time I wus goin’,” said Betsy, rising and put- 
ting on her bénnet. “Well, I’m powerful glad J never got mar- 
ried, I cud ef I’d a wanted ter; but it’s jest’s I wus a sayin,’ they 

A look from Mrs. Meekins prevented her from finishing 
the sentence, but a moment later, as she went down the path, 
that lady heard her say: 

“They can’t none of ’em be trusted—Josiah Meekins no more 
*n the balance of ’em!” 

Mrs. Meekins shut the door with a bang. 
thing!” she said. 


“The impudent 


ESTABLISHING A NEW PAPER IN OREGON. 


Aurora, writes Jonathan Beeswax in the Hope (N. D.) 
Pioneer, is the name of a town about five miles from Butteville, 
Oregon. It has been growing for about forty years, and has at- 
tained a size about the same as Hope; but in all these years no 
one ever thought of starting a newspaper there until about two 
weeks ago, when a couple of editors from Woodburn conceived 
the happy idea of startling the reading world by establishing a 
sheet there. These gentlemen asked me to meet them in 
Aurora, the day the first issue came out, with the view of giv- 
ing me a permanent position on the paper. I was so struck 
with the remarkable judgment they displayed in their selection 
of employees, that I immediately dropped everything and flew 
to their assistance. 

After a long and deliberate consultation, these generous- 
hearted editors offered me twenty per cent commission on all 
subscriptions and advertising I could drum up outside the town. 
As the paper was a new and novel venture in that vicinity, they 
intimated that I would, no doubt, become a fat and corpulent 
capitalist in no time. 

I forgot to state that Aurora is a quiet little village on the 
Southern Pacific, surrounded on three sides by a Dutch colony, 
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and on the other side by a Chinese Laundry Company man- 
aged by two John Chinamen by the name of Hot Sling and 
So Long. 


The next morning after the arrangements had been made, 
I started out with a sort of Liberty-Enlightening-the-W orld-feel- 
ing in my bosom, and the first man I struck was an old Ger- 
man who had been victimized about two months before by a 
tombstone agent, and who had a habit ever afterwards of hiding 
his spare change under the steps of the back porch every time 
a stranger came in the front gate. The old fellow held the door 
half open and peered at me suspiciously as I came up the front 
steps, his attitude indicating that he was ready to close and bar 
the door the second I made any attempt to grab his pocketbook. 

I explained matters the best I could, but, after finding it 
would be impossible to get any cash out of him, I attempted 
to put his name down for a year’s subscription in advance. 
The moment I pulled out pencil and paper, visions of the tomb- 
stone man’s promissory note came up before the old man’s eyes, 
and he began to dance around, swear in Dutch, and shake his 
fists under my nose, saying that if I “Put his name down on dot 
bapers he vood shake me mit mine breeches oudt, py chim- 
miney!” 

I traveled all day through the mud, and at night came into 
the office with twenty-seven names of persons who had promised 
to take the paper a year on time, and with fifty cents in cash. 
One of the editors told me to take the promissory list down to 
the butcher-shop and see if I couldn’t trade it for a ham, as he 
wanted some more tangible evidence of prosperity than a long 
list of titles to a host of German hop-growers. 

The next day I went down to the Chinese part of town to 
get a laundry ad, but the Chinamen would not listen to anything 
of the kind. They said that “Melican man alee time foolem 
China boy.” 

These Chinamen have been rather sore at the white popu- 
lation of Aurora ever since they hired the brass band to play 
at one of their funerals last summer. A rich Chinaman died 
last July, and his friends wanted to give him a grand send off; 
so they hired the Aurora band to play the funeral dirges. The 
band boys are rather a reckless lot of fellows, and didn’t con- 
sider a dead Chinaman very sacred; so, instead of leading the 
procession with a dirge, they played “A Hot Time” as far as 
the grave, and while the remains were being lowered they played 
“Down Went McGinty, Etc.” One old Chinaman, a little better 
acquainted with United States music, began to smell a mice 
along towards the last that everything was not as it should be, 
and he walked up to the leader and said: 

“Tam! What's to mattah? You play Chinese fluneral alee 
same Melican man 4th of July.” 

I held out against perversity of fate until last night, when 
I threw up my princely position on the paper, the place now 
being filled by an invalid whose doctor has prescribed a strict 
diet for him the next year. If he lives on his salary, there is lit- 
tle doubt that he will follow the doctor’s orders to the letter 
Several years ago I read of Doctor Tanner going forty days 
without food, and I wondered what lasting benefit he expected 
to impart to science and humanity by his experiment; but lately 
I have come to the conclusion that he was not attempting to 
prove anything to science at all, but simply had a job in a 
country newspaper office in view, and was getting his stomach 
in shape so that he could sit «m it and hold it down. 


A LUZON MORN. 


The bay is calm this morn, and sail-furled ships 

Ride so serenely on its waveless breast, 

As if harsh war had ne’er disturbed its rest, 

Nor the wild winds of passion toamed its lips. 

Here on the shore a wee white dovelet dips 

Its snowy wings, and in the purple west 

The crimson carriers of the sun add zest 

To witcheries of beauty; while a streamlet trips 

Down the steep mountain peaks, cloud-blessed and dim. 
The day-faint moon is spirituelle above; 

Clear in the east the graceful bamboos bend, 

Where gorgeous wild birds twitter God’s own hymn— 
While dark men line up for the land they love, 

Then pass Old Glory’s outposts, saying, “Friend!” 


Fargo, N. D. 


EDWARD S. PETERSON. 
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1 City Planing Mills of 
received January 26, 


some. You know 


Indians need 


The smallest might start at about 18 or 20 inches, 


The Tacoma (Wash.) Lumberman says that the order is a 


boi ne and comes from the Coast above ancouver 


OREGON INDIAN WOOL-PICKERS. 


Quite a number of Columbia River Indians in showy blank- 


ets have been in Heppner lately selling the first wool of the 
season, states the Heppner (Ore.) Gazett They bring it in 
wheat 1 last year sold over $3.000 worth in Heppner. 
They secure their wool without t! 


sheep Ther being 


percentage of them naturally drop dead around over 


expense oO KRecping 
yrrow County, a fair 


the big 


200,000 sheep in Me 
range. The Indians ride all over the county, discover the dead 
sheep, and pull the wool. The riper the sheep the easier it is to 
pull the wool, and the stronger the smell. 
a trail and there is a gay cavalcade of Indian pack-horses ahead 


If you ride along 


of you with a cargo of pulled wool, you will need corks for your 
nose. 

When the 
Grand Palace Hotel now is, 


old Morrow and Herren store stood where the 
several clerks were driven to drink 
Florida water on account of the accumulations of pulled wool in 
the back 


yard 


THE THOUGHT WAS LOADED. 
There is a young married man on East Third Street, the 
Duluth News 


the theosophists, and is of course an enthusiastic believer in 


Tribune avers, who recently 
telepathy, affinities, and all the other myterious concomitants 
of the cult. Naturally, also, he loves to practice transmitting 
telegraphic messages, and, as his wife is the most convenient 
person for these psychic communings, although she really thinks 
it more of a joke than anything else, he has frequent opportuni- 
ties to exercise his pet theory. For some reason, however, he 
has not had very striking success. 

On numerous evenings he has hours endeavoring 
to get the mind of his indulgent spouse into a proper receptive 
mood, and then, after thinking very hard upon some subject 
until he thought it had passed into her mind, he would go to 
sleep. In the morning he would ask what was the last thing 
that had passed through her mind the night before, hoping 
to hear his thoughts repeated, but invariably, try as hard as she 
could, it wouldn’t come out right. But perseverance conquers 
all things. At last success was his, although it is said he didn’t 
seem to be quite enthusiastic enough to altogether please the 


spent 


receiver of the message. 

After particularly patient work the night before, the theos- 
ophist went to sleep and was soon far removed from the cares 
of this astral plane, thoroughly convinced that his message had 
reached its destination. Her first words the next morning ccn- 
vinced him that he was right. 

“I’m sure that I received your message right Jast night, 


joined the ranks of 


Harry,” she said joyfully. “It was so clear and distinct that I 
felt I could almost see your mind right in front of me, and was 
just reading it off, as if from a blackboard. It was awful good 
of you, too.” 

“What was it,” inquired Harry, in a rapture. 

“Why, the very last thought I had when I went to sleep 
was, ‘I am going to buy Nellie that $25 spring hat she wants so 
badly.’ ” 

Of course Harry didn’t want to admit another failure, sa 
Nellie will probably get the hat. 


COLLECTION METHODS IN WASHINGTON. 


Clarkston, Wash., is the birthplace of a story which all 
grocerymen may read with profit. C. M. Evans is as mild a 
mannered grocer as ever pumped kerosene oil from a tarrel. 
In the course of his business he is called upon to extend credit 
to men who have no commercial rating. Once in a while a debtor 
gets away, but not often. The other day two brothers, who 
owed Mr. Evans $10 for groceries, started to leave town. They 
walked along the railroad track, carrying a wall tent and other 
They had gone about five miles, when the grocer 
heard about their flight. 
suit. His path lay close to the railroad track, and he was re- 
warded by catching sight of the fugitives some distance ahead. 

About the same time, Mr. Evans met two horsemen. He 
decided to resort to strategy, and politely asked the horsemen 
if they would ride with him a little ways and consent to stand 
still while he collected a bill. They agreed, and the three men 
rode along until they were near the fugitives. The grocer told 
the two horsemen to dismount and stand perfectly still. He 
then advanced and gave his debtors the “high sign.”” He in 
formed them that he had brought the sheriff and a deputy along 
The debtors had $6 in money, which they surrendered, besides 
the wall tent. The grocer presented the horsemen each with 
a cigar and one of his business cards, which read: “C. M. 
Evans, Only a limited credit extended.” 


= 1 
articies. 


He mounted a bicycle and began pur 


cash grocer. 


WHO SALTED THE DUCK? 

“There is a “gold-in-a-chicken’s-crop” story going the rounds 
of the mining men which has up-to-date variations, according to 
the Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger. Herbert E. Thompson, so the 
story goes, who, by the way, is the envied of all the mine specu- 
lators for the big block of Mountain Lion which he was 
sagacious enough to pick up in the days when the stock went 
begging, came down to the office of one of the brokers the 
other morning wearing the look that foretells the announce- 
ment of a new strike. He carefully unrolled a bit of tissue 
paper, and exhibited two little oblong pellets of shining yellow 
metal which he proceeded to assure the onlookers had been 
found in some part of the interior of a duck, which, he had 
later found, was grown on one of the Eatonville ranches. 

There was an incredulous look on the faces of the listeners, 
and finally State Mine Inspector Owens volunteered to take 
the bits of metal to a jeweler across the way and have them 
tested with acid. When he came back he announced that the 
metal was gold all right, but later he told just what the jeweler 
had found out. While the acid showed the metal to be gold, 
it also proved it to be of a very low quality, probably 10 carat, 
such as is used in the cheaper grades of gold jewelry, and not 
similar to the virgin nugget in the least. 

The question now is, who salted the duck—Mr. Thomp- 
son, or the Eatonville ranches, or did the bird really happen 
to find some small pieces of discarded jewelry? 


MINNESOTA GIRL HOMESTEADERS. 


Territory tributary to the Fosston branch of the Great 
Northern, especially the pine district and the numerous “claims,” 
furnishes many interesting and amusing stories—some that never 
reach the ears of the public. Much has been published, how- 
ever, concerning experiences upon the claims, yet the subject 
is ever a new one, and the new country ever an interesting topic. 

There is a girl visiting relatives in Hutchinson, a girl who 
was formerly a student in the Hutchinson high school, and 
who has a wide circle of acquaintances in McLeod County, who 
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has had an experience during the past two years that is a novel 
one when looked upon from the point of view of most pe 
of the present generation 

The girl, the Crookston (Minn.) Tribune says, is Miss Jen 
nie Prendergast, daughter of Lloyd Prendergast of Duluth, and 
her home is on a claim near Bemidji, Beltrami County. The 
claim is one of 160 acres, and her sister, Miss Mabel, also lives 
on a claim of 120 acres not far from Miss Jennie’s home. The 
Miss 


accounts of roughing it in this new country are very interesting 


claims were taken about two years ago. Prendergast’s 


to most people who are ignorant of the hardships and pleasures 


of the claim-seeker. Her photographs, taken by herself, show 


the tiny log-cabin in which they first lived, and the more sub 


stantial two-story log-house which is now occupied 
The sisters have spent part of their time teaching school, 


one riding her bicycle—think of a bicycle as a means of travel 


by a homesteader, ye old-timers of the frontier!—six miles to 
and from her home daily, 
each way on horseback. 

and practice shooting at small game on these 


the other making four miles a day 
They carry revolvers in their belts, 


Wild ani 


Deer roam about and 


trips. 
mals are no novel sight in this country 
into their very dooryards. Bears, moose, and wolves are hunted 
and one night the girls were entertained by the sounds of a 
wildcat on their roof. The girls do their own gardening, and 
with berries and game in season, they live in a way that would 
be the envy of a city resident. One ] 
berrying to a place about half a mile away, and, 

with pails filled, picked a bushel before 6 o’clock 
luxury with them, very few of the settler 


afternoon the 


keeping 
densed milk is used a great deal. Only on 
for sale 

The girls lived in their homes during the Indian troubles 
at Leech Lake, but spent the night at the home of a neighbor. 
When news of the outbreak reached the settlers it came by way 
of an Indian who was 
tlers, where he always stopped for meals when passing through 
that part of the 
but to warm them by signs and gestures that they 


friendly at the home of one of the set- 


country. The friendly Indian came this time, 


not to cat, 





must go to town. And so to town they went, warning tl 


Midnight saw the 


court-house at Bemi 
the town, and the whole t 


lers along the way 
d with people from outside 
ke on the lookout for trouble. None came to them 


about two and a lf years the girls will complete 
time they must live on this Government land before 
title. Miss Prendergast says she has lived in several 
towns, some of them well along in the scale of civili 
that she much prefers the life of a homesteader 

I 


*h she would not exchange for thos 


dwellers in town seem the most desir 


IDAHO’S HORSE QUEEN. 
Miss Kitty Wilkins, the Horse Queen of Idaho, has made 
“round-up” and lassoed a husband. He 
Baker, of the firm of Best & 


St Louis. 


her most important 
is William J 
brick contractors, of 
The “wild West’ 


all through this romance 


(“Billy”) Baker, 


and the “effete East” are 
ated” of hearts 


Miss ‘Wilkins, 
ut among her herds in the Idaho valleys, and counts her 
in St. Louis la 


who rides straddle and in leather 
by the thousands of head, met Mr. Baker 
She went there with carloads of Western-bred horsefl 
and sold 3,000 in one consignment to the National Stock Y 
Many young men of the smart set got tangled in Miss Wil- 
kins’ train, and the fair young horse-owner gave several swag 
ger suppers at the Lindell Hotel. Mr. Baker was among the 
guests. 
Last fall she made another trip to the city, and renewed 
ormer acquaintance list. Among the most devoted of her 
was Mr 


iter parties, and princely pleasur¢ 


Baker. The same round of late suppers, 
; spoke eloquently of the 
horse queen’s splendor in her far Western hom¢ 

On more than one occasion, when an overconfident young 
man presumed upon Miss Wilkins’ wild Western freedom of 
] 


> iri ’ e was checKec yy the giitter of ler clear gray eyes anc 
t, h hecked by tl litter ] gray e) ind 


the scorn of her curling scarlet lips; or, if needed, by the iron 
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grip of her fist clinched tightly about the inevitable riding-whip 
poised above her shapely head 

None of Baker’s friends was taken into his confidence until 
after the dissolving of the partnership of Best & Baker recently. 

Baker then announced that he would return with his bride 
in about four months, when he would bring a large consign- 
ment of horses. He promised several of his friends, who were 
Miss Wilkins’ erstwhile guests in St. Louis, that they should 
have the pick of the lot. 

Miss Wilkins, besides being a fearless rider, an expert caster 
ot the lasso, and a quick brander, is a dead shot with rifle 
and pistol. She is a goddess of the saddle, a superb type of 
womanhood, with muscles trained from outdoor life since her 
early childhood. 

She is decidedly manly in her appearance, affecting vests, 
collars, and four-in-hands, and mannish topcoats. The most 
striking point of her statuesque ensemble is a broad sombrero, 
which she wears jauntily upon a mass of hair like burnished 
bronze. 

While in St. Louis she gave several exhibitions of her skill! 
in the saddle and in throwing the lariat. Those who were priv- 
ileged to see her as she appears upon the rolling landscape of 
her own broad acres, went into ecstasies over the poetry of 
motion in her swing of the coiling lasso and the grace of her 
mount. 

In all things, Miss Wilkins proved herself very much of a 
woman, and one who was always ready and able to protect 
herself without a chaperon. Much has been written in the East 
and on the Pacific Coast of her wealth, which conservative esti- 
mates place at nearly $1,000,000. 


WHY HE CARRIED MORPHINE. 


“When I was in the Northwest during last October,” said 
a man with some money invested in mines to the Helena ( Mont.) 
Independent, “I employed a prospector looking for properties 
which had been recommended to me. One day he was to have 
gone from our camp over into a very rough and rocky district, 
but when evening came he reported that he hadn’t made the 
trip. 

“*Why not?’ I inquired. 

“*Because I didn’t have my morphine with me,’ he re- 
sponded in a very matter of fact manner. 

“*Morphine?’ said I in astonishment; ‘what has that got to 
do with it? You are not a morphine fiend, are you?’ 

“*Not as much of a one as you are a tenderfoot,’ he laughed, 
and then he proceeded to inform me that every prospector who 
knew his business always carried with him enough morphine 
to kill a man easily, and that he did so in order to end himself 
quickly in case of an accident which would disable him far away 
from assistance. 

“There were many instances of prospectors falling over 
cliffs and crippling themselves, or breaking a leg in a hole 
among the rocks, or rendering themselves helpless in some 
other way, and death was sure to follow by starvation or freez- 
ing, or, in some sections, by being devoured by wolves or other 
wild animals. In order to prevent such a horrible death as any 
of these, the prospector simplified matters by always carrying 
a little packet of morphine, which not only quieted the pain of 
the hurt he had sustained, but put him to sleep pleasantly to 
wake no more on earth. It struck me first as uncanny, not 
to say wicked, but I got over that feeling after a narrow escape 
or two, and I carried my little tin box just as a veteran would.” 


OLD-TIME GAMBLING ON THE UPPER MISSOURI. 


There are few residents of Fort Benton, Mont., who resided 
there during the old steamboat days, who will not remember 
Joe Fecto, one of the best-known upper river captains. He 
at various times commanded the Helena and other boats. He 
was a peculiar man, and, although a good captain, was one of 
that sort of men whom nothing ever suits. There never was 
a woodyard on the river that was placed to suit him. If it was 
on one end of the bend in the river, he would swear that it 
ought to have been placed on the other end; and if, on his next 
trip, he found that the location had ‘been changed, he would 


swear that it had been placed right in the first place. But, with 
all his faults and eccentricities, the captain was well liked by 
both his men and his passengers. He is now living at Caron- 
delet, and has been in retirement for some years. Like all old 
river men, he is fond of telling stories of the old days on the 
river, and of the big games he has seen. He declares that he 
has seen games on his boats in which there was $100,000 on 
the table. The story is told in the Chicago Inter Ocean as fol- 
lows: 

“In those days,” said Captain Fecto, “all the first-cabin pas- 
sengers had plenty of money, and games were going all the 
time. The show-down was unknown. Whatever the size of the 
bet might be, the other players had to see it or drop out. On 
one occasion a gang of gamblers had put up a job to fleece 
Joseph Robideaux, a wealthy man from St. Joseph, Mo. Four 
aces was the highest hand in the deck then; they had no straights 
or flushes. Robideaux was given four kings, or something 
like that, while one of the gang had a set of fours that just 
topped him. They had $10,000 between them, and figured that 
it was not probable that Robideaux would carry more than that 
with him. 

“The St. Joe man, however, knew the gang he was playing 
with, and was loaded for bear. The betting was stiff, Robideaux 
meeting every raise by the gambler with a big lift until at last 
they all dropped out of the game, leaving the man with the big 
set of fours to fight it out with Robideaux. The professional 
knew he had Robideaux beaten, and made a bet that took his 
last dollar, expecting that his adversary would call it. To his 
surprise, Robideaux did nothing of the kind. He went inside 
of his coat pocket and, drawing out a wallet, took from it 
$12,000 in bank bills, which he put into the pot, saying, as he 
did so, ‘I raise you $12,000.’ 

“The gamblers were dumfounded. They did not dream of 
Robideaux having any such amount of cash on him. It was 
allowable in those days for a man to borrow money to make 
call with, but the gambler knew it would be impossible to find 
anything like that sum on the boat; so, after a moment of hesi- 
tation, he threw his hand into the deck, saying: ‘You win.’ 
A gentleman who sat near the gambler saw his hand, and said 
afterward that he held a set of fours that would beat Robideaux, 
but the latter won on cold nerve. 

“On another occasion two professionals were trying to get 
money from a rich planter named Hill. All three men had 
good hands, but one of the gamblers had the best. They lifted 
and cross-lifted Hill until all his money, some $10,000, and all 
his jewels as well, were on the table. Then Hill sprung his 
surprise by making a mammoth back raise, in which he staked 
the steamer and its cargo, worth close to $100,000. 

“*But you don’t own the outfit,’ one of the gamblers said. 
‘You can’t work a bluff of that kind on us.’ 

“Call the clerk and the captain,’ was Hill’s answer. When 
the officials appeared, Hill told the gamblers to question them. 
They were asked who owned the! steamer, and they replied: 
‘Mr. Hill, the man you are playing with. Then they were 
asked who owned the cargo, and again the answer was ‘Mr. 
Hill.’ 

“As it had been agreed to recognize collateral as cash in 
the game, so eager were the sharpers to get all of Hill’s per- 
sonal jewels, they were compelled to admit his right to put his 
steamer and cargo in the pot. Neither of the gamblers had any- 
thing like enough cash or valuables to call the bet, and had to 
quit.” 


A DOG THAT EARNS A SALARY. 


Agent Brown, in charge of the Northern Pacific affairs at 
Manhattan, Mont., has a dog which earns a regular salary— 
though he doesn’t get it, maybe. The dog is a black collie, 
which came to Mr. Brown as an estray, and is amply paying for 
his kind reception. He will deliver mail or telegrams over to 
the hotel, to the office of the malting company, or to Mr. 
Brown’s home; indeed, to any place out of a half-dozen where 
he has learned to call. Mr. Brown has only to give the package 
to the dog, and point out or tell him where to go. It is said 
that he never stops to play marbles, and never forgets a letter 
which he might have in his coat-pocket for safe keeping. 
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The whole country between the Middle West and the Rocky 
Mountains and Pacific Coast is now pulsating with new railway 


enterprise. 

Literature of the most practical kind, stating plainly the 
resources and advantages of the West, Northwest, and South- 
west is being distributed over Northern Europe and through- 
out the New England and Atlantic Coast States. New towns 
are being staked out along the lines of all the railway exten- 
The railroads are selling these lots themselves at figures 
Land spec- 


sions. 
within easy reach of thrifty immigrants or movers. 
ulation is not permitted by the officials of the roads. 

The number of new towns that will appear on the maps oi 
the West within the next year, or those to which from 500 to 600 
new population is to be added, already number 173. Before 1902 
it is believed this number will exceed 200. Areas neglected in 
the past, while trunk lines were building, are receiving the clos- 
est attention from railroad land commissioners and traffic man- 
agers. 

The railroads undertaking the most important part of this 
work, a work to which they have practically paid no atten- 
tion since the Western land booms of fifteen years ago, are the 
Northern Pacific, the Great Northern, the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, the North-Western line, the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Illinois Central, 
and the Chicago Great Western. The Northern Pacific will 
seek to develop the northern tier of North Minnesota, North 
Dakota. Montana, Idaho, and the Pacific Coast; the Great 
Northern is paying particular attention to Northwestern Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, and the Kalispell and Washington coun- 
try; the C., M. & St. P. is developing aiong its lines in South 
Dakota and in the timber regions of Northern Michigan; the 
North-Western is working in Iowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Northern Wisconsin, and Michigan; the C., B. & Q. is bringing 
new enterprise into Nebraska, Central Iowa, Southeastern Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and Colorado; the A., T. & S. F. is developing 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Kansas, and the Texas Coast region; 
the Illinois Central is working to populate and improve the 
Yazoo Vailey country and Northern Illinois and Iowa; and the 
Great Western is toiling for still better conditions along its en- 
tire line. 

While the panic was on, the work of extending these lines 
into new territory was practically suspended. The return of 
prosperity put new life in this work, and it is partly due to 
this that so many new towns are being located. Then, too, the 
railroads have reached a full realization of the fact that the long 
haul is not valuable when not sustained by extensive local 
traffic. 

The West, Northwest, and Southwest are the great gainers 
by this change in conditions. The thickly populated East is 
losing its best blood, which is seeking new homes in this region. 
The children of this generation of farmers in the Ohio Valley 
and the Middle West will push on to the farther West for new 
homes. The railroads announce a policy of meeting them more 
than half-way. 

The manner.in which the railroads are doing this is liberal. 
Where the companies own the lands on which they locate a town, 
they are giving away free of charge a site for a public school 
and a site for a church, no matter what the denomination. Thus 
every new town means a new public school and new churches. 
The roads are also furnishing information as to just what kind 
of settlers are desired in each section advertised, and just what 
can be raised on the soil. Further, and most significant, land 
values are being held down to within the range of means of 
the average honest immigrant. A land boom is not being en- 
couraged and is not desired. 

J. F. Cleveland, land commissioner of the Northwestern 
road, was asked: “What does the new settlement movement 
mean?” 

“Better times,” he answered. “The railroads are develop- 
ing territory hard times forced them to ignore. The people and 
the companies feel prosperity. The new population will come 
from Germany, the Scandinavian countries, and Finland. I be- 


The 


movement of population from Southern Europe or the Latin 


farm lands or homes in the small agricultural towns. 


countries is into the cities almost wholly.” 

Every road has a large amount of special information which 
is furnished free to anyone who asks for it. These folders, 
pamphlets, etc., give facts concerning towns, townships, and 
counties. They tell the kind of soil, the rainfall and water re- 
sources generally, the timber supply, the crops that can be 
grown, and everything else that a prospective settler would 
each 


wish to know of 


tice. The prices of lands 


brought tq his no- 
are given, and the terms upon 
which they can be bought. As a rule, the roads go so far as 
to state what is needed in each town named by them. Some 
towns need a drug-store, a newspaper, a blacksmith-shop, a 
hardware store, or it may be that there is a good opening for 
some industrial enterprise, and all this special information is 
supplied by the railway companies. 

The result of this combined railway activity is an era of 
internal improvements for which the country traversed by these 
lines has long been waiting. The addition of nedrly 200 towns 
and markets to those already existing will mean a great deal 
to all the channels of trade. Into the West and Northwest will 
come not fewer than 200,000 new settlers; and these, with 
their farms and towns and combined resources, will constitute 
an influence that will be felt for good throughout the whole 
vast territory. The railways may have to wait ten years or so 
for their own greater reward, but the country itself, and every 
commercial industry therein, will receive an immense benefit 
at once. 

Quite recently the Chicago Times-Herald set to work to 
learn what this new railway enterprise consists of, and the facts 
above stated are the result. 


locality 


THE RESTLESS SUNFISH. 


A sunfish in a river deep 
Had calmly dwelt for years a score, 
But, restless growing, longed to peep 
About a little and explore 


He could not walk upon the land, 
He could not fly amid the air, 
And how to travel and expand 
His mind, filled him with deep despair, 


Until the balmy airs of spring 
Melted the snow amid the hills, 
And made the glens and valleys ring 

With music made by countless rills. 


Down to the river flowed each stream 
Until a flood spread ’round about; 


“T’ll realize today my dream,’ 
The sunfish said, ‘“‘and journey out.” 


He packed his grip and combed each fin, 
And, swimming o’er the frowning bank, 
A field of corn he journeyed in, 
Nor once from exploration shrank. 


And over fields, and gardens, too, 
He took in glee his reckless way, 

And learned that what he’d heard was true— 
The world was big, and bright, and gay. 


But now it happened that the flood 
Receded from the valley fair, 

And in its wake left naught but mud,— 
And a poor fish high-stranded there. 


In vain, amid a cabbage-bed, 

He stretched his fins and flopped his tail; 
A fearful buzzing in his head 

Told him that fins would not avail; 


And as he lacked the legs to walk 
Sack to the river, deep and wide, 

His face became as white as chalk, 
And in the cabbage-bed he died. 


And though he died in bed, I know 
He was not glad that it was so. 


St. Paul, Minn., Currrorp TremB.y. 
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children on the shore, and turned their faces toward the hunt- 
nds of their enemies. They were seen no more. It is 

posed 1 storm came up, and that all of the red braves 

W rowned in the cold waters of the lake After that the 
spirit was thought to dwell in the lake, and no Indian 





























» W venture near its shores, lest the spirit might carry him 
he lake runs in a northwesterly and southwesterly direc 
tio! extreme length being thirty miles. The shores, 
very irregu are broken here and there by numerous in- 
hy dire ( de ns d projections, which form arms and bays from a 
. ( W ew rods to a dozen miles in extent. The shore-line comprises a 
ire some of Uncle t distance 300 miles, and at its widest point the lake is 
S G ‘I eat tide of emig ( Mut ten miles width. In some places the shores are — 
“ dire ind roch gradually rising to a height of several hundred feet; 
y W i Oo W other places are found low-lying meadows, which run 
TI b to the early eightic ba many miles. The waters are 1,200 feet above the level of 
é ( | 1 the sea, and vary in depth from a few feet to a hundred feet. 
é esent the surface of the lake covers an area of one hun- 
; 
\ BATHING RESORT ON DEVILS LAKE, N. D 
- 
Fy be prosper There is scarcely dred square miles, but it is interesting to know that, according 
a farm upon which new lings have not been erected within to geographical observations, the waters have receded several 
ea ( rovements are equally feet within the past fifty years. It may not be generally known 
in evidence Th ( has thirty-six townships within its that the water of Devils Lake is strongly impregnated with 
boundari \ tow! x miles square and contains 140 sulphite and carbonate of soda, magnesium, and iron and soda, 
" so that there tal o 0,440 oO 1 in this very much resembling the waters of the ocean. For bathing 
is k de some North Dakota's purpeses its equal cannot be found in any other interior body 
ind ft ( ( ‘ wheat ix of water in the country 
products yearly On the south shore of the lake are the Chautauqua grounds, 
\ll part Ramsey County are convenient to Devils Lake quietly overlooking Creels Bay, which, with its pretty surround- 
9 N D largest body of water, known to the Indians as ings, makes it one of the finest and most picturesque sites 
A SCENE AT THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSOCIATION GROUNDS AT DEVILS LAKE IN 1899. 
I VMinnewaukor1 ind “Spirit” Lake. The North Dakota among the numerous Chautauqua grounds on Uncle Sam’s 
Ch 1 Association’s summer picnics are held on the shores | domain. The locality is four miles distant from the town of 
of this beautiful lake, not to mention the fact that it is the favor Devils Lake—reached by an electric line which is operated dur- 
ite resort of pleasure-seekers from every quarter. Devils Lake ing the Chautauqua encampment. Many attractions are se- 
derives its peculiar name, according to old traditions, from an cured every season for the entertainment of the numerous vis- 


incident which happened years ago. Two tribes of Indians hay 


ite ing declared ar | og art “+ + ¢ “ros he lal 
ing deciared war, an attacking party set out to cross the lake 
D in canoes. As soon as darkness descended the dusky warriors 
| seated themselves in the boats, bade farewell to their wives and 





When in 1892 the Chautauqua Association was first or- 
ed, many towns in the State appeared as contestants for 
prize, but Devils Lake, through the liberality and enter- 
its citizens, and on account of the beauty and attract- 


1tors 
ganiz 
the 


prise of 
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iveness of the grounds offered, secured the plum with but little 
effort. The first 
ani established success from the very start 
left undone that 


session of the association was held in 1893, 


Nothing has been 


can miunister t 


the convenience and pleasure 
oi visitors, whether they come for a few weeks or for only a 
day’s sojourn. A hotel is on the grounds to accommodate peo- 
ple who do not wish to try camp-life, and complete sanitary and 
To attend this summer 
resort during the Chautauqua season is to return 


other arrangements are available to all. 


home re 


freshed in mind and body—often with a song of praise on the 
lips for the “God’s Eden” on the south shore of Devils Lake 
Every portion of it is charming, a few of the loveliest features 


being presented to our readers through the courtesy of the 
Devils Lake Inter-Ocean. 

I am speaking now of the county seat of Ramsey County 
the metropolis of the The 


town has a population of 2,500, is snugly situated on the north 


far-famed Devils Lake Country. 


shore of Devils Lake, and is surrounded by some of the best 
farming country in the Northwest. The streets are broad ind 
well kept, and the sidewalks, built all over the city, are main 


tained 


been erected in 


in good condition. 
both 


Many new buildings have recently 


business and residence districts, an ind 


steady growth and 


cation of healthful expansion A numbet 


of the business blocks are constructed of brick, and some of the 
new dwelling-houses are so thoroughly elegant and modern 
that they would not look out of place in the finest reside 


streets of our larger cities. 


Devils Lake is lighted with electricity, has one of the larg- 
est land offices in the State, is the seat of the State School for 
deaf people, and is on the lookout for any other good thing it 
can get. An artesian well, yielding 2,500 barrels daily, sup- 
plies the place with water and furnishes protection against fire; 
there are good schools and the 
orders and societies, and social advantages equal to those of any 
ther community of the same population. The 
are wide-awake, always looking ahead, and taking hold of any 


churches, all various secret 


{ 


business .nen 
enterprise that can help build up the town. It is 
North Dakota, and as 
dence it can not be surpassed. It has 


country to draw upon, its geographical location is favorable, and 


the 


one of 
best business centers in a place of resi 


a magnificent section of 


there is no reason why it should not double its present popula- 
tion with three years’ time. 


A PICTURESQUE LANDMARK. 

A recent issue of the Helena Independent contained an in- 
teresting article upon old Fort Benton, on the Upper Missouri 
River in Montana, which, while not credited, we believe was 
clipped from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and was written by 
Supt. F. M. Vancil, of the Lewistown public schools 
ticle reads in part as follows: 

The fort was erected in 1846 by the American Fur Com- 
pany, then under the management of Pierre Choteau & Com- 
pany, successors to John Jacob Astor. 


The ar 


In the summer of this 


the company sent out Major Alexander Culbertson with 
corps of laborers to establish a trading-post on the Upper 
Missouri River. The party, after a number of temporary stop- 


ges and partial settlements, located on the bottom on the 


north side of the river, 3,000 miles above Independence, Mo 

The situation was an ideal one. The river here is about 900 

eet wide, and flows with a velocity of seven miles per hour 
was soon joined by some half a score of 


The little colony 


pioneers from across the river, at what was known as Fort 


The original fort established by Culbertson was 250 feet 


uare, and, with the dwellings, warehouses, stores, etc., was 


composed principally of adobe, laid upon the ground without 
any foundation of stone. The fort was named after the dis 
tinguished senator from Missouri, who had assisted the pio 
neers in important legislation 

Pioneer history will show that Fort Benton was an a 
vanced nucleus of settlement and traffic, and that it was the 
entrepot for hundreds of miles of the great Northwest. It was 
he radiating point of commerce for much of Idaho, Utah, and 
Wvoming, no less than seventy-two steamboats having visited 
it in one year. 

The American Fur Company ld out in 1862 or 1863 to 
he Northwest Fur Company, who carried on operations here 
ntil 1869, when the fort was occupied by the National Gov 
ernment as a rendezvous for soldiers. The troops abandoned 
the premises in 1875, since which time little effort has been mad 
Oo pre ve the habitation All that now remains are some ex 
‘ e mounds of earth, the ruined guard-house, and the end 
walls of the main quarter, some twenty feet high The adobe 


wherever unmolested, is yet in a good state of preservatior 


s to have been little affected by the element 


and seen 


PLACING A MARKET VALUE ON COYOTES. 


Those who make a business of killing coyotes for the bounty 
that at the January fur 


and wild-cat 


on the scalps, will be pleased to learn 





sales in London, Eng., skins brought 


the coyote 
considerably higher prices than usual. When a man can get a 


good price tor the skin of the 
and if the price 


coyote, it is bound to make 


trouble for the animals, for skins and scalps 
keeps up, the coyote will be exterminated 


pt sed to 


Everything is sup 


play some useful part in the economy of nature, but 


just where the coyote comes in as useful no one has ever dis- 


covered. In the matter of keeping down jack-rabbits and rat 


tlesnakes the coyotes may be entitled to a few credit marks, 
but their depredations among the lambs and poultry of settlers 
is an offset to this which still restricts them to the class of 
four-footed outlaws. 

LONGING. 


Oh, for the whisper of wind-blown grasses, 
Oh, for a pillow of crimson clover, 
To bare my head as the south wind passes, 
© gaze in the blue sky bending over! 
Oh, just to mimic the blackbird’s trilling, 
To r™M at his scorn with merry laughter, 
To feel strong life thro’ my pulses thrilling, 
To live in to-day, let what will come after! 
Iowa Falls, Ia. 


FLORENCE A. JONES, 

















A LOVELY CHAUTAUQUA DRIVEWAY ON THE SHORES OF DEVILS LAKE. 
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It was Monday morning, and the clerks in the general 
freight office of the P., Q. & Z. R. R. were at their desks ready 
for work. There had been an unusually heavy mail that morn- 
ing, and after Stubbs, the office boy, had opened it and Saunders 
had sorted it, there was plenty of work for everybody. 

Mr. Dayton, the chief clerk, pressed the electric button on 
his desk, and a bright young fellow soon stood beside his chair. 

“Do the best you can with this, Paxton,” he said. “Quote 
the lady emigrant movable rates, if possible;” and he handed 
Paxton a letter. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Paxton, the rate clerk, going back to 
his desk. 

Seated at his desk, he read the following letter: 


“Dear Sir: I have taken up a quarter-section of land in 
the vicinity of Redmond on your road, and am going to move 
there next month. Will you kindly give me the rates on the 
things I shall take with me? I will have a small amount of 
household goods, a piano, two horses, two cows, and some 
wheat for seeding purposes. An early reply will greatly oblige, 

“Yours truly, 
“ELIZABETH GRACE.” 

Paxton replied as follows: 


“DEAR Mapam: Referring to your letter of the 15th inst., 
in regard to rates on emigrant movables to Redmond, we can 
make you a rate of $20 per car, minimum of 2,400 pounds, from 
Sabula, our eastern terminal, to Redmond. At this rate you 
will be permitted to load in the car your household goods, not 
to exceed ten head of live stock, and fifty bushels of grain for 
seeding purposes. We will be pleased to furnish you with any 
other information that you may request. 

“Yours truly, 
“B. D. West, General Freight Agent.” 


The foregoing correspondence presented no unusual fea- 
tures, and was accordingly filed away in the office. On the 
10th of the following month, among the telegrams on the 
chief clerk’s desk was the following: 

“Redmond—Elizabeth Grace here with car emigrant mov- 
ables, P., Q. & Z. car 44,010, charges $58.40. Shipment refused 
account party not having sufficient money to pay charges. 
Claims rate quoted was $20 for the car. Please advise.—Agent.” 

The telegram was passed over to Paxton, who wired for a 
copy of the billing covering the car. Upon receipt of this docu- 
ment the cause of the apparent overcharge was brought to light. 
The regular rate of $20 quoted on the household goods and live 
stock had been properly charged, but in addition there was a 
charge for 24,000 pounds of grain at sixteen cents per hundred 
pounds, which made the total amount $58.40, as stated in the 
agent’s telegram. 

Paxton immediately wired to the agent, advising him that 
the charges were correct; that the regular emigrant movable rate 
had been applied upon the household goods and live stock, and 
that the carload rate of sixteen cents per hundred pounds, min- 
imum 24,000 pounds, had been charged on the grain. In his 
telegram he instructed the agent to collect the charges and to 
make delivery of the shipment. The agent, in reply, wired that 
consignee held a letter quoting the $20 rate on the car. includ- 
ing 500 bushels of grain, and that she had not sufficient money 
to pay the charges on any higher basis. 

Paxton had one of the clerks procure from the files the 
carbon of his letter making the quotation. It read very plainly, 
“50 bushels of grain.” So another effort was made to have the 
charges collected, but without success. As the policy of the 
P., Q. & Z. R. R. was to encourage settlement along its line, 
the agent was finally instructed to deliver the shipment for $20, 





and to send in a relief claim for the balance. This was accord- 
ingly done; a special rate authority was issued in the general 
freight office to cover the shipment, the papers were filed, and 
the matter was soon forgotten. 

* *¢ 8 

The fishing in the vicinity of Redmond was very good, and, 
as Paxton was a faithful follower of Walton, the following June 
found him, in company with three other young fellows, camped 
a couple of miles from Redmond. A weather-beaten ‘‘shack,” 
which a lumber-camp had left when it moved jarther into the 
pines, served as shelter; and with the lake, teeming with fish, 
almost at their very door,—or the place where the door would 
have been if the shack had boasted of one,—they wanted noth- 
ing mere. A two weeks’ vacation does not come every month, 
nor of a certainty every year, to a clerk in a railroad office, and 
Paxton and his friends were enjoying it to the limit. 

They had arrived at their camping-place in the morning; 
and when Nelson was cooking the supper, that evening, Elling- 
ston stumbled into the camp, a broad grin on his face and a tin 
can in his hand. 

“What have you got?” the three cried. 

“Guess!” and the grin broadened. 

“Beer,” suggested Boyd, only to be met by a withering 
glance from Ellingston. 

“Milk,” suggested Paxton. 

“Right you are!” answered Ellingston; ‘and we're to have 





“There had been an unusually heavy mail that morning.” 


fresh bread to-morrow, and some pies on Wednesday, and——” 

“And what?” 

“And she’s coming over with her mother on Thursday to 
visit us,” finished Ellingston. 

“Who?” 

“She; that’s all I know. But, say, fellows, all fooling aside, 
she’s a p-e-a-c-h! I just stumbled right onto them, house and 
all, before I knew it. Had the dog after me, and of course 
they had to call him off; and then I had to thank them for 
not letting him devour me. Good scheme, try it.” 

Whether they all intended to try it or not, it was neverthe- 
less true that on the following morning four young fellows pre-, 
sented themselves before the door of the little house in the clear- 
ing. No dog was in sight, however, and Ellingston’s knock 
was soon answered by a middle-aged woman. 

“Elizabeth is wrapping up the bread,” she explained: “Will 
you come into the house, or would you prefer waiting out here?” 
“We will wait here, thank you,” answered Ellingston. 

“It is all ready, sir. I——” And then Elizabeth stopped, 
as she saw there were four sirs instead of one. 

“You see, I have brought my companions in the wilder- 














ness with me,” explained Ellingston. “As we are to be neigh- 
bors, and, I trust, friends, won’t you let me introduce them to 
you, Miss——” 

“Miss Grace,” she finished. 

They were each, in turn, presented to Miss Grace, and, with 
their packages under their arms, were soon on the way back 
to the camp. On Wednesday it was decided that only two 
should go after the pies, for, as Ellingston expressed it, “‘we 
don’t want to frighten the only friends we have in this region; 
for camp costumes are not the most elegant known to man— 
and woman.” Lots were accordingly drawn, and, as a result, 
Paxton and Ellingston went after the pies. 

That evening, as they lounged on the grass with a smolder- 
ing fire near to keep away the mosquitoes, and with a goodly 
portion of the pies safely stowed away, Paxton suddenly broke 
the silence by exclaiming: 

“Fellows, she’s as nice a girl as I have even seen!” 

“Whew!” cried Nelson. “Rather early, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, come, now! don't poke fun at me,” said Paxton. “I 
haven’t gone so very far; but I’ll stick to what I said, though.” 

“Well, we won’t dispute you in the least,” 
“But I’m getting sleepy; so I’m going to, bed.” 

The following morning was a busy one in the camp. Every- 
thing was made as neat and trim as the clumsy work of the 
campers could make it; the boat was washed and scrubbed clean, 
and Paxton was out bright and early after some bass for the 
lunch. 

Miss Grace and her mother came at about eleven, and Boyd 
was soon busy getting things ready for the spread. 

For a table, they had a couple of rough boards with shaky 
props beneath them. Their supply of cutlery was somewhat 
limited, as they had only four forks; but the boys—every man 
is a “boy” when camping—took turns in using two of them, 
and gave Mrs. Grace and her daughter the other two. And 
what a lunch they had! Boyd had his fish fried to a crisp, 
golden brown, and Mrs. Grace had brought some pickles and pre- 
serves with her; so that, with the pies and bread she had 
previously supplied, they wanted nothing. There is nothing 
like a camp meal to make people acquainted with one another, 
and, before that particular meal was finished, Mrs. Grace and her 
daughter felt as though they had known their companions for 
an indefinite length of time. As for the boys, they were ready 
to go to Africa or to the North Pole for either of their guests. 
Furthermore, they would have gone willingly to both poles for 
one of their guests. 


Boyd replied. 


Just how Paxton managed it the rest of the party were 
never able to explain, but he soon had Miss Grace comfortably 
seated on a fallen log at the top of a knoll overlooking the lake, 
and was rapidly becoming acquainted with her in a :ianner 
that put the quickly-awakened friendship of the lunch-table at a 
discount. There was such an assumed air of ownership about 
his exclusive possession of her society, that the other fellows 
remained in the background and devoted their energies to en- 
tertaining Mrs. Grace. 

“Do you know,” said Paxton, “I think your mother and 
yourself deserve great credit for your pluck in taking up your 
land, building yuur house, and, with the help of a man only now 
and then, making it into a home.” 

“It was not much,” she said, smiling. “We had to do 
something, and this seemed the only thing, and the most sen- 
sible thing, too; so we did it. Father's affairs were found to 
be in a very bad condition. We gathered our Possessions to- 
gether, secured the land from the railroad company, and here 
we are.” 

“For which our crowd is very thankful. 
starved without you and your mother.” 

“Brave campers! But it was only by a narrow chance that 
we finally succeeded. The railroad company threatened to con- 
fiscate our goods and chattels upon arrival at Redmond.” 
said “Impossible! I am a humble representative of the P., Q. & 

“It is true, though,” continued Miss Grace. “{ had a letter 
from the general freight agent of the road quoting me a rate 


We would have 
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of twenty dollars on our goods for the carload, telling me that 
I could load 500 bushels of grain in the car. Imagine my posi- 
tion when, upon arrival here, I found that there was an addi- 
tional charge of thirty dollars and some odd cents.” 

“Why, I—I am the rate clerk—I must have quoted the rate 
to you; but I am sure that I did not name that large amount of 
I—I have it now! I remember the case plainly enough. 
When the agent telegraphed us, I had the carbon copy of our 
letter to you brought me from the files, and it was there in 
plain figures—‘fifty’ bushels of grain.” 

“Well, this is a strange coincidence, Mr. Paxton. But I 
am sure that you are mistaken, for I have the letter at home, 
and, if you care to come over, I will be very glad to show it to 
you. Mother will be pleased to have you come.” 


grain. 


“TI will come,” he said, as they went down the slope to join 
the rest of the party. 

Late in the afternoon the boys escorted their guests home. 
Paxton did not suggest to Miss Grace that she had promised 
to show him the letter; he wanted to see it at another time. 

On the following day, in the afternoon, there was a wild 
search for Paxton in the camp. He could not be found, how- 
ever, which was not strange in the least, since none of the 
searchers took the trouble to go over to Mrs. Grace’s. Had 
they done so, they would have found him comfortably seated on 
the shady porch, with Miss Grace close by taking a letter out 
of a yellow envelope. 

“There! now what have you to say?” she exclaimed, spread- 
ing out the letter before him. “Isn’t that sufficiently clear? 
Confess!” 

“T confess that it is,” admitted Paxton; “but I am equally 
positive that the carbon copy in the office does not read the 
same. I will look it up when I return to the office, and let 
you know—if I may write. After all the many kindnesses of 
both your mother and yourself, I’m fearfully sorry that it was 
I who caused you so much trouble. You'll forgive me, won't 
you?” 

“Yes; I presume I shall be obliged to do so,” she said, 
mockingly. “But it’s all over now, and we are getting along 
splendidly.” 

“We are indeed; that is, you and your mother are,” said 
Paxton. 

When Paxton left the house that afternoon it was with the 
understanding that when hé returned to the office he would write 
to Miss Grace in regard to the disputed rate. 


With an abundance of good fishing, fine weather, and the 
company of their neighbors, the days passed quickly at the 
camp, and the time for their return to work rolled around so 
soon that it did not seem as though their two weeks’ vacation 
was over. It was a fact, nevertheless; and so, with many fare- 
wells to their friends, and promises to return again the following 
summer, they were on their way back to the city. 

The first thing that Paxton did when he reached the office 
was to get from the files the copy of his letter to Miss Grace; 
and there, in plain figures, was the “50” which he had quoted. He 
looked again, however, and noticed that there was a double 
space following it. Then he sat down and did some thinking. 
The result was that he concluded that the stenographer, in 
writing the letter, had written “500 bushels of grain” instead of 
“so,” but that there had probably been a hole in the carbon 
sheet beneath, which prevented an impression of the last “o” 
being taken, and the copy retained in the office showed only 
the disputed “50.” 

Of course he wrote to Miss Grace, explaining in detail how 
the matter stood. He also sent her the carbon copy of the let- 
ter from the office files, which was scarcely the proper thing for 
him to do. 


Then Miss Grace had to return the copy, and in so doing 
she wrote a very nice little note. This led to another line from 
him acknowledging the receipt of her letter and the copy; and, 
of course 





All of which goes to prove that cupid can juggle with such 
unromantic things as freight rates. 
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( reports trom various parts of the country are very 
to agriculturists in the Northwest. Even in sunny 
Kar where spring is supposed to come a month or so earlier 


than in Minnesota and the Dakotas, seeding operations are 
Scarcely more advanced. The late snows of March and the gen 
lal rains of April placed the soil in excellent condition. warm- 
ing it and moistening For several 
weeks past the weather has been so mild that farming operations 


it to an exceptional degree. 


could be prosecuted with safety and vigor, thus giving prom 
ise Of early crops and abundant harvests for the current sea- 
son. Year in and year out, no better crop conditions are found 
anywhere in the Union than those which so uniformly bless the 
great Northwest 

. + . 

In speaking of the present conditions and future prospects 
of the Pacific Coast, Bonds and Mortgages, a Chicago journal of 
finance, says that no other section of the West presents greater 
attractions to the world of capital. The vast and rapidly grow- 
ing trade of the Orient and the tropics, the gold seaienahia in 
Alaska, the growth of Australia and New Zealand, the open- 
ing up of the vast steppes of Russia and of the great Chinese 
Empire, all bespeak commercial and financial opportunities un- 
paralleled in the history of the country. The scene of the future 
human drama has been shifted to the Pacific Coast. Two- 
thirds of the world’s population awaits us at our Western gates, 
separated from us only by a great ocean highway, free from the 
possibilities of toil or monopoly, and affording every accommo- 
dation necessary for the transaction of an enormous volume of 
new business. Already American commerce with the islands 
and countries of the Pacific shows a greater gain in the year 
1899 than that with any other part of the world. Our total ex- 
ports increased $20,000,000, and our exports to Asia and Oceania 
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alone increased over $19,000,000. Our total imports increased 
$164,000,000, $48,000,000 of which was from Asia and Oceania. 
T 


Exports to Asia and Oceania increased twenty-seven per cent, 
while imports from that part of the world increased forty per 


cent 
* * * 
A WASHINGTON paper calls attention to the fact that ten 
years age the salmon-canning industry of Puget Sound was 


practically valueless, although today it has attained a magnitude 

more than five million dollars per annum—a sum greater 
than half the total value of the wheat grown in that region. 
This is a grand showing for one brief decade—during which 
period the whole country passed through years of financial and 


I 


dustrial depression. If so much has been done in ten years’ 
1 

me, what may not be expected of the future? With wise legis- 

ative enactments, the industry may be so fostered as to grow 


larger and still larger each recurring season; and it is pleasing to 


now that the State of Washington, at least, is doing everything 
n its power to protect and develop these valuable interests. Five 
millions of dollars, not to speak of the large sums realized from 
uxiliary industries, is a princely revenue to be derived from 
waters that had hitherto run to waste. 

* oa cod 


AN amusing social war is imminent between the married 
‘n and the married women of Wahpeton, N. D. For some 
ne past, it would appear, the wives have been flocking by 
mselves, quite ignoring the noble lords who support and 
\intain them in peace and comfort. The husbands have been 
excluded from their parties, their receptions, their socials and 
ther society events, the women proving a law unto themselves 
and the whole thing generally. Now, an arrangement of this 

nd may be all right for a while—especially on poker nights 
ind during heated political compaigns, but it is a diet 
upon which the average hubby does not thrive month 
n and month out. So the men rebelled. One hundred oi 
them met in convention and organized a social club of 
heir own, and for their own exclusive benefit. They will 
eive card parties, have vaudeville entertainments now and then, 
serve good suppers, hold receptions, and do their best in many 
ways to make their better halves seek consolation in uncondi- 
tional surrender. How long the war will continue it is diffi- 
cult to foresee. It must be rather dry amusement for both sides 
to the controversy, but we fancy that the husbands have a bit 
the best of it. 

* + * 

Tue St. Paul Commercial Club is just now interested in a 
project which possesses many attractive features. It is neither 
more nor less than the establishment of a large power-plant 
for the use of small manufacturers. They would be grouped 
under one roof, and in a building that would be supplied with 
all modern appliances and sanitary safeguards. Instead of pay- 
ing higher rents than they can afford in maintaining separate 
places of business, with oftentimes a greater expense for power 
than their incomes warrant, the idea is to lease them space at 
moderate figures in this large factory building, where all the 
necessary power and conveniences will be at their command 
without the investment of capital which they do not possess. 
Scores of small manufacturers would doubtless do a thriving 
business if they could only receive encouragement of this nature; 
and many of them might afterwards develop industries of large 
magnitude, thus increasing the employment of skilled labor, 
and adding greatly to the industrial wealth and resources of 
the city. An establishment of this kind is now in successful 
operation in Milwaukee, and there is little doubt that a similar 
one would prove a paying investment in St. Paul and in every 
other populous community. 

. * * 

A Notre of triumph is sounded by the Reveille of New 
Whatcom, Wash., over a recent occurrence in Vancouver, B. C., 
where the “business men of the New World fought a political 
battle with the conservatism of the Old World” over beautiful 
Deadman’s Island. The hustling New-World men wish to see 
the island covered with shambling lumber-mills and smoking 
workshops, while the Englishmen of the Old Country are of 

















the opinion that the locality should be preserved as one of na- 
ture’s beauty spots, alike delightful to the eye and soul. As the 
battle was a drawn one, the question will doubtless resolve it- 
self into an irrepressible conflict between greed and zstheticism. 
Commenting on this, the Reveille observes that ‘““Western oppo- 
sition to the sacrificing of business for beauty may be looked 
upon as somewhat mercenary, but Western towns are new, and 
beauty in cities comes properly after they are on a good financial 
basis; and, furthermore, it is undisputed that a cemetery can 
be made beautiful, while the case is very rare where people de- 
sire to live in one for that 
paper of the Reveille’s 
queer indeed. Beauty in towns and cities is just where 
the Creator placed it, and if none exists, then the defect 
should be remedied as quickly as possible. It is not a question 
of finance first and adornment afterward; it is merely a matter 
of preservation—of saving to the future the beauty-growth of 
past centuries. Western towns and cities are not so limited in 
area that every foot of them need be given over to brick blocks 
and grimy factories. 


from a 
sounds 


reason.” Coming 


standing, such reasoning 


There is abundant room for both beauty 
and business; and it should not be forgotten that the latter is 
much more easily established than the former. A mill can be 
erected in a few weeks, but it requires years of patient labor on 
the part of Nature to construct a waterfall, to rear a grove, cr 
to isolate and clothe with loveliness some charming island gem. 


*_ * * 


Pror. ALBERT BusuNELL Hart is right when he says that 
what the West needs “is a proper scale of proportion, such as 
makes one Lincoln look larger than ten thousand aldermen.” 
Business is too apt to blind our eyes to other advantages that 
We build pack- 
ing-plants, salmon canneries, and saw-mills; we put up square 
schoolhouses and monotonous rows of red brick stores; but we 
do little, very little, to preserve and to add to those natural 
features which, under proper care, would make our chosen home 
a scene of loveliness, restful and attractive to resident and to 
Stranger alike. It is never too early to begin such work—never 
too early to scan with cultivated eye the beauty of a bit of wood- 


are equally essential to progress and well-being. 


land here, of a picturesque glen yonder, or of a forest-fringéd 
stream which winds its way in and out of the village just ower 
there. The proud hovsewife waits not upon time before she 
begins to adorn her home—she does not wait for wealth to come 
before her brain, good taste, and fingers are busied with the 
thousand and one things that render home the coziest spot on 
earth. The time to lay out parks; to beautify streets, to culti- 
vate lawns, and to plant trees and shrubbery, is now, just row. 
They are needed today as badly as they will be needed twenty- 
five years hence.. We owe all this to ourselves and to our chil- 
dren. It is in the present that we should prepare for the future 
—of towns as well as of individuals 
me * * 


Epwarp BELLAMy’s dream of universal brotherhood is 
about to be put to the test, an Industrial Brotherhood having 
been organized in Maine for this express purpose. The pro- 
meters will try to draw into the society a million men, who 
are to contribute their lands, money, and energy toward the up- 
building of mighty interests for their common benefit. To carry 
forward the immense projects of the brotherhood a capital of 
$100,000,000 is required, of which $1,030,000 is said to have been 
already raised. Other millions are contemplated. but it is 
thought that a hundred millions will do to begin with. While 
the head and front of the brotherhood will be in ‘Thomaston, 
Maine, every State in the Union is to contribute to it and to 
receive more or less direct benefit from its operations. For 
instance, the Northwest is not to be slighted, since a powerful 
cclony of the association will occupy and cultivate great wheat 
farms therein. Cotton plantations will be operated in the South; 
wheat tracts and corn-fields in the Central West; copper mines 
in Michigan, Montana, and Idaho; iron deposits wherever they 
exist; zinc mines in Missouri, Illinois, and Wisconsin; gold and 
silver properties in all the gold-bearing States; fruit in Wash- 
ington, California, and Oregon, etc., etc. Great industrial plants 
ure to be established with these colonies, all the necessaries of 
life are to be grown or manufactured, ‘model dwelling-houses, 
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libraries, art galleries, institutes, and other educational institu- 
tions will be built, until the whole world shall be lifted into per- 
fection and a realization of humanitarian progress. 


s * ok 


THE dream is a pretty one, but it will never materialize. At- 
tempts have been made along this line before, and they were 
made in vain. 
tal, can wring established success from principles that are dis- 
Somnambulists and others who are easily 
wrought upon may be induced to patronize such an enterprise at 
the outset, but even they will quickly tire of it and again pre- 
Practical men—men of will, 


No combination of men, no aggregation of capi- 


tinctly communistic. 


fer the mediocrity of isolation. 
personal encrgy and self-reliaace always look askance upon such 
propositions, for they know that so long as degrees of energy 
and ability exist, just so long there will and must be a difference 
of productive capacity on the part of humankind. They choose 
to toil for themselves, rather than for their less competent 
brothers. A good man’s dream is not of a community in which 
all shall share and share alike, but of home and property that 
He prefers to build 
his own house, to till his own farm, to market his own fruit and 
The communistic theory 


shall be his very own to hold and to keep. 


cotton, and to do his own financiering 
is attractive enough when viewed superficially from the out- 
side—especially by men who are too indolent or too incompe- 
tent to hew their own way through life, but a brief interior 
view shows it to be wanting in all those essentials which go to 
satisfy the cravings of honest human hearts. No combination 
of capital can direct and control a million men with a million 
diverse capabilities so well as a single individual of energy and 
common-sense can direct and control himself and his ultimate 
fortunes. 


* * * 


THE value of our great transcontinental railway systems 1s 
again being demonstrated to the Northwest this spring. All 
the vast movement of new settlers to Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, and the Pacific Coast States has been made possible 
by railway enterprise. New growth of population invariably 
follows the construction of main lines and their branches; the 
railways lead, foster, encourage, until at last public sentiment 
grows confident and rushes in to populate and develop. But 
as States grow and their wealth increases, the people thereof 
They lose sight of the fact that 
the railways have called into being their towns and cities, their 
markets and warehouses, their farms and ranches, and find it 
the easiest thing. in the world to detect flaws in their time 
schedules and freight tariffs, and to join the populistic outcry 
for legislation that shall rob the daring investors of the legiti- 
mate fruits of their enterprise. Instead of regarding these great 
corporations as their best friends and greatest helpers, they are 
led to look upon them as their worst enemies. To tax, restrict, 
and harass railways seems to be the chief end and aim of many 
otherwise good men. As a rule, all their so-called grievances 
are fanciful. Railway companies must realize a profit on their 
investment, if it be possible, but they are far too wise to so op- 
press the people that discouragement shall sit as a bar to further 
progress. They confer quite as many benefits as they receive. 
During the present season alone, the railways of the Northwest 


are apt to forget these things. 


are contributing untold millions to the wealth of the States 
traversed by them. It is because of their enterprise that all 
these thousands of new people are moving into the country. 
They have made known the rich resources of the States, they 
have sent out agents to stir up emigration, they have made low 
rates, have assisted in the selection of locations, and ave done 
everything in their power to make a change of homes feasible 
and profitable. The great majority of the new homes and the 
new taxable wealth in the Northwestern States can be traced 
directly to the railway companies as the parties responsible there- 
for. The increased values of farm lands, town lots, and nearly 
all other interests are attributable to railway operations. New 
population creates new demand. It gives value to vacant prairie 
land, it doubles and trebles the income of the business man, and 
it gives to States the power and resources of healthful growth 
and enterprise. 
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DEVELOPMENTS 
IN IDAHO. 


that 
spring has opened up in Idaho; that fruit trees are leaved out and 
in bloom, grass green, gardens up, farmers nearly through plant- 
ing, at the 

As we have 
United States 
the globe, 
luxuriantly 


It is hard for those living in the Northwest to realize 


time of this writing, April 1st, but such is the case. 
said in many former articles, this section of the 
is fortunate in having one of the best climates on 
and is so situated that products of all kinds grow 

Here the farmer does not have to depend on 


Four 


harvested each year for hay, and it finds 


rains to water his crops, but he has irrigation instead. 
crops ol alfalfa are 
ready sale among the cattle and sheep men, who bring their 
stock in from the public range to the valleys, during the winter 
months, and feed them through the winter on alfalfa hay. The 
cost of raising alialfa is from seventy-five cents to »ne dollar 
per ton, and it sells right in the stacks at from $6 to $10 per ton, 
and the yield is from seven to ten tons per acre, so it is easy 
Then 


is grown the finest fruit in the 


to figure the profits obtained from growing this crop. 
Here 
world. Idaho fruit took first premium at the great Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, and it is fast coming to the front and 
gaining the reputation which it is entitled to 


there is the fruit industry 


n speaking of the develop 


ments in Idaho, we refe1 


more 


The Seven Devils district has more developed mines than 
any other district in this section of Idaho. The Blue Jacket, 
Peacock, Queen, Decorah, Arkansas, South Peacock, Kiver 
Queen, Iron Dyke and Vaughn mines each have large quanti- 
The Blue 
Jacket is shipping on an average of a carload a week, that 
gives returns of $105 per ton net profit, after paying expenses 
of mining, hauling from the mine to the railway at Cambridge, 


ties of shipping ore in sight and on stock-pile. 


a distance of sixty-five miles, and paying freight to New York. 

The South Peacock, 
being developed by the 
large forces of men and machinery, all of which are showing up 
large quantities of high-grade copper ore. At the South Pea- 
cock, at a depth of 215 feet, they ran into rich ore averaging 
forty per cent copper, and with it considerable native copper. 
The shaft is all in 
this character of ore, with the indication pointing to permanence, 
though it is questionable if they find much of the metallic 
copper, as it is unusual to find it in this district. This strike 
puts the South Peacock alongside the Blue Jacket as an ex- 
tremely rich producer. The company will begin the shipment 
The Seven Devils 
Copper belt is rapidly gaining a foremost reputation through- 
out the country, and this with justice, as, to take mines and 
prospects altogether, the ore averages above eight per cent 
copper, with many chutes equaling in richness the one just d's- 
covered in the South Peacock. 


Decorah and Arkansas are 


3o0ston-Seven 


Peacc ck, 


Devils Company, by 


entire floor of the two-compartment 


of high-grade ores to the smelters at once. 


On the east slope of the Seven Devils lies the Rapid River 
mining district. Standing at Pollock, which is situated at the 


junction of Rapid River and Little Salmon River, and looking 





particularly to the country tribu 
tary to the new line of the Pacific 
& Idaho Northern Railway, 
which is building from Weiser, in 
Washington County, to the great 
Seven Devils copper-mining dis- 
trict. 

Lewis A. Hall, of New York, 
president of the Pacific & Idaho 
Northern Railway, spent several 





days in Weiser, during the latter 


part of March, and during his 
Stay completed arrangements to 
extend the road at once. Survey- 


ors have been sent out to the 
front to make permanent location, 
and contractors from all over the 
West are now in Weiser, figuring 
on contracting to build different 
sections of the road. It is the 
intention of the management to 
have the road completed as far as 
Council, which is ab5out twenty- 
five miles beyond Cambridge, its 
present terminus, by the first of 
July, and to reach the pine-timber 
belt by the first of September, if not sooner. 
The Heath and Ruthburg districts, which are extensions 
of the Seven Devils and only about twenty miles from Cam- 
bridge, are experiencing great activity in the 
opment of 


way of devel- 
the several well-known mining properties located 
therein, and new parties of prospectors are arriving daily; the 
hills are being scoured in every direction, and all seem to be 
meeting with good success. Conductor Cole of the Pacific & 
Idaho Northern resigned his position and went into the Heath 
district with Marion Page, a well-known prospector of this 
region, and they were fortunate in discovering a ledge eight 
feet wide, carrying values of $36 per ton in geld and twenty- 
three per cent copper. The next week after making the loca- 
tion they were offered $7,000 cash for one-half interest in their 
claim, which was promptly refused, and they have since made 
arrangements to have the property developed on a large scale. 





AN IDAHO PRUNE ORCHARD—ON THE LINE OF THE PACIFIC & IDAHO NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


southeast, you may view a vast district of over five hundred 
square miles of territory, rich in almost every mineral known 
to the prospector. Among the minerals found in the large 
veins and dykes are copper, gold, and silver. Coal, iron, lime, 
fire-clay, gypsum, and marble are also in existence in vast de- 
posits in this district. The Black Lake mine, owned by Ford 
Brothers, is the best developed property in the district, their 
work having cut the vein at a depth of 800 feet, and the ore 
at this point gives a value of $800 per ton. This property as- 
sayed on the surface $15 per ton. Then there is the Utopia, 
West Fork, Oblative and other well-known groups of mines, 
which are well worthy of mention. 

A short distance east of the Rapid River Country lies the 
Warren district, which has been a steady producer of gold 
bullion for the past forty years. We gave a detailed description 





of this district in an article entitled “From Nowhere to No- 
where” in our February number. 

About forty-five miles east of Warren lie the great Thunder 
Mountain and Buffalo Hump districts, which have been promi- 
nent before the public eye for the past year. 

Weiser is rapidly assuming the same relation to the great 
mineral belt of Central Idaho that Spokane occupies to the 
northern part of the State, Slocan, Trail Creek, Republic and 
a host of other celebrated districts. Thunder Mountain is in 
the center of a vast mineral zone, with Boise and Deadwood 
basins on the south, Warren on the west, Florence on the north, 
and Loon Creek on the east, all interspersed with smaller or 
lesser known camps, all of which have produced an aggregate 
of $200,000,000 in gold since 1862. All of the adjacent country 
contains veins of more or less width and values. ‘here are 
abundant timber and water for all purposes. The gold taken 
from the ore is of peculiar heavy particles, and is found below 
on the streams a distance of seventy-two miles, where other 
streams come in from other districts and bring a different char- 
acter of gold. Beds of placer adjacent to Thunder Mountain 
yield as high as ten cents to two dollars to the pan. 

Nature, perhaps, had a purpose in these vast deposits, cr 
rather formations. Railroads and machinery Yeconie essential, 
and thus the whole surrounding country gets an incidental ben- 
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AHEAD OF THE EAST. 

There is no doubt that the Western States are more prosper- 
ous than the Eastern, if the proportion of those who own their 
farms is the basis of comparison, says the Fargo (N. D.) Forum. 
In New York the ratio of tenants to owners of farms is about 
two to one. 
number. 


In Illinois renters and owners are about equal in 
In Nebraska there are about twice as many independ- 
ent farmers as renters, or the reverse of the condition in New 
York. The ratio is nearly the same in Kansas as in Nebraska. 
The mortgage debt per acre for each farmer in New York is 
$7.74, in Nebraska $3.52, in Illinois $4.77, and in Kansas $3.97. 
These figures are taken from the last census. 


MAMMOTH STEAMSHIPS FOR THE 
PACIFIC TRADE. 

President Hill recently said that it is true that the Great 
Northern had completed plans for the construction of five ships 
for the Pacific trade, which would exceed in size and carrying 
capacity any vessels now afloat. Two of these steamships are 
under contract to be completed by Nov. 1 next year, and are 
being built at New London, Conn. Mr Hill says he recently 
found it necessary to increase the dimensions of the proposed 
ships, and that now they will have a carrying capacity of 25,000 
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Here We Make the Shoes. 


every-day shoes from oil grain, kangaroo kip and calf. 
call on you. 





efit that opens up a thousand avenues to new indusiries. A 
billion feet of very good pine-timber lies along and tributary 
to the Pacific & Idaho Northern Railway; also a million acres 
of fruit and farming lands, yet unappropriated, and grazing- 
lands where sheep and cattle thrive nine months in the year 
without personal care. All of these make money-making easy 
and life’s burden light. And what does it mean—room fcr 
6,000 farmers, a score or more of saw-mills, a thousand sheep 
and cattle men, smelters, reduction works, new towns and likely 
Think of it! At present much of the 
copper ore is hauled seventy-five miles and then railroaded to 
New York for treatment, yet at a profit of $105 per ton. Rough 
boards are sold from $16 to $25 per thousand feet. Slabs, even, 
are taken green from the mill, and sold for wood at a price to 
almost pay running expenses. Not so much as as a fagot is lost, 
so dear is timber becoming. The billion feet that will come 
into the market on completion of the Pacific & Idaho North- 
ern to the timber belt this summer will not only add greatly 
to the freight to be transported by the road, but to the resources 
and development of this part of Idaho. New towns along the 
line are already hampered with want of supply of building mate- 
rial. Building contracts have been extended time and again 
on this account. Lumber could not be secured. 


cities—new everything. 


7om Whey 


at 


F you want a reliable line of footwear with which you can increase your trade, bby MAYER’S MILWAUKEE CUSTOM- 
MADE SHOES. We make all grades and styles on good fitting lasts that are up-to-date. 
and ladies’ FINE SHOES and OXFORDS, but we also make an extremely good line of heavy and medium weight 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE. G,, Manufacturers, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAYER’S SCHOOL SHOES WEAR LIKE IRON. 


oS MANUFACTURERS )(@&) 


Here We Carry the Stock. 


Our specialties are men’s 


Send for samples, or write us, and we will have our salesmen 




















tons, or the freight of fifteen hundred loaded cars. Mr. Hill also 
said that the Great Northern would invest two and a half million 
dollars in improvements in the State of Washington in terminals, 
extensions, wharfage, and industrial enterprises. East of Wash- 
ington about one hundred and fifty miles of track will be laid, 
a large proportion of which will be in straightening curves and 
reducing grades, and in many instances the right of way will be 
changed to meet the requirements of grade. 


THE BIRDS COME BACK. 


The birds come back to their last year’s nest, 
And the wild rose nods in the lane; 

And gold in the east, and red in the west, 
The sun bestirs him again. 


The thief-bee rifles the hawthorn flower; 
And the breezes softly “3 

For the columbine in my lady’s bower, 
And then at her feet they die. 


And all the pomp of the June is here— 
The mirth and passion and song; ss. 

And young is the summer, and life is aear, 
And the day is never too long. 

Ah! birds come back to their last pane nest, 
And the wild-rose laughs in the lane; 

But I turn to the east and I turn to the west— 
“She never will come again.” 


Louise CHANDLER MovuLron. 
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Phe Wahpeton Globe says that that town needs 
more manufacturing institutions, and that as the 
tendency of the day is to bring the factory to 
the field of production, now is the time to get 
them. A_ flax-mill, breakfast-food mill, candy 
factory, or packing-house would soon control the 
trade of the many square miles tributary to the 
town, it says, and a little local effort will bring 
them 


The North Dakota Agricultural College is well 
attended this year. There are between 290 and 
joo students. Nearly roo of these are taking a 
short farm course, which has been especially ar- 
ranged by the faculty for three months’ study. 
This course is prepared on lines of direct inter- 
est to the farmers of the State, and there arei 
number of additional allied studies that are taken 
up at the So far the work has been 
along the lines of agriculture, steam enginering, 
dairying 


Same time. 


and 

The farmers living in the northern part of the 
county are determined to have a railroad to Dev- 
ils Lake, even if they have to build it themselves. 
R. Sorenson, who has been instrumental in secur- 
ing subscriptions from the farmers, reports that 
about been raised, believes the 
amount can be increased to $50,000. A spur run- 
ning north from this city is one of the greatest 
necessities of the times, not only to the farmers 


$40,000 has and 


Che Fort Snelling Hotel, 


situated on the bank of the Mississippi River at 
Fort Snelling Bridge, on West Seventh Street, St 
PAUL, isa 


CHARMING SUMMER RESORT 


that affords grateful rest and excellent refresh- 
ments for ladies and gentlemen alike. 


Special Attention Given to Cyclists. 
First-class meals and luncheons, ice-cream, soda 
water, and all seasonable fruits. Cosy private 
rooms, if desired. 


SpeciaLt—We have a fine 20-acre park, cool and 
shady, suitable for picnic parties. 


GEO. T. HARRIS, Proprietor. 


M. DorAN & Co. —~m 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The Oldest Firm in the 
Northwest doing a 


te Banking and 


Brokerage 

“et Business. 
GES STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN 
¥® AND PROVISIONS. 


Germania Life Ins. Bidg., Ground Floor, 
Fourth and Minnesota Sts. 


250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS 
AT $5 TO $12 PER ACRE. IMPROVED FARMS. 


Lands very rich and convenient to railroad 
in Western Morrison County. 


Write for information. 


WwW. J. SULLIVAN, 
Swanville, Morrison Co., Minn, 


Washburn County Lands. 


OUR CUT-OVER LAND was placed 
on the market December Ist. 


WILL BE SOLD ON EASY TERMS. 


For particulars write 


RICE LAKE LUMBER CO., Rice Lake, Wis. 


MANITOBA LANDS 3°55" 
trict in Manitoba. 


For sale by 








ALSO CITY PROPERTY. 
AIKINS & PEPLER, 
451 Main St., Winnipeg. 


Send for list. 


LIFTON HOUSE_~ 


Newly furnished throughout. Modern 
conveniences. Under new management. 


RATE, $1.00 PER DAY. 
SAM. LEACH, Proprietor. 
Main St., Near C.P.R. Depot, Winnipeg, Man. 
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up in that section, but to the business interests 
of Devils Lake. Our citizens do not intend to 
throw the whole responsibility of securing this 
road upon the farmers. They will help, and help 
materially, when the time comes for action.— 


Devils Lake Inter-Ocean. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


A large new flour-mill at Marion Junction, a 
2so-barrel mill at Sioux Falls, and a $50,000 brick 
block in Lead are among the indications of pros- 
perity in the State. 


Terry, in the Black Hills, does not boast of be- 
ng the Chicago of that region, yet the other day 
the mining companies operating mines in that vi- 
einity distributed the sum of $18,000 in wages to 
workmen living there, the disbursements consti- 
tuting the regular monthly payments for labor em- 
ployed in the mines. 


At the sale of school lands at Sioux Falls re- 
cently, a tract near Dell Rapids sold for $37.50, 
the highest price at which school land has ever 
been sold in the State. A tract twenty-five miles 
from Sioux Falls sold for $23 per acre, while 
another brought $25.25 per acre. Only a com- 
paratively small amount of school land remains 
insold in the county. 


South Dakota will have another new college if 
the efforts of the Mennonites living at Freeman, 
Hutchinson County and vicinity meet with suc- 
They propose raising the sum of $25,000 for 
the construction of a college, and already have 
met with such gratifying success as to practical- 
ly render the building of the institution of learn- 
ing a certainty. The college will be located at 
Freeman, a resident named Medinnis having do- 
nated two acres of land in a desirable location 
for the purpose. 


cess. 


The rush of new settlers to South Dakota is 
reported as very heavy. Lands are being bought 
more rapidly than in the early eighties, when the 
first great settlement of the State occurred. The 
new settlers are mostly from Iowa and Missouri, 
and land is going up in price rapidly. There is 
one great advantage in this second settlement of 
the Dakotas. The new arrivals are mostly Ameri- 
can citizens, and not foreigners who have to be- 
come assimilated and acquainted with the lan- 
guage and institutidns of the country. 


MONTANA. 


Not very much is said about Montana sapphires, 
but there was produced last year gems to the 
value of $185,770, an increase ‘of $84,850 over the 
previous year. 


The Homestake mine in Park Canyon, three 
miles east of Butte, has been purchased by the 
Heinzes of the Montana Ore Purchasing Com- 
pany, the price being $100,000. 

The irrigating canal recently completed on the 
Bitter Root ranch of Marcus Daly is forty-three 
miles long, and the contract price was $93,000, 
Work was commenced in April, 1808, and a big 
force of men and teams have been employed con- 
stantly. 


The Miles City Stockgrowers’ Journal says that 
wool growers are getting all kinds of fancy prom. 
ises for the coming clip, and that in some cases 
twenty-two cents per pound has been offered and 
not accepted. It is claimed by brokers that the 
Argentine wools, even if the present treaty is 
ratified, will cut a small figure in the world’s 
product, and besides, that the quality hardly 
comes in competition with the American article. 


The Livingston Post says that a deal was con- 
summated in Butte quite recently, whereby the 
Montana Coal and Coke Company and the Butte 
and Yellowstone Company are consolidated and 
the property placed under one management. By 
this consolidation the Coal and Coke Company 
becomes the largest coke manufacturing estab- 
lishment in Montana. It has thousands of acres 
of choice coal lands around Horr and Aldridge 
and their vicinity, and will soon have 300 coke 
ovens in operation. 

In the third annual report of the Board of 
Sheep Commissioners for 1899, the secretary em- 
bodies some interesting statistics of the wool in- 





dustry of Montana, which leads that of any other 
State. Computed figures for the year 1899 show 
a total of 3,186,742 sheep in the State, valued at 
$8,302,944, at an average assessment of $2.62 per 
head. The number of sheep in Montana is placed 
at 3,218,802. Reliable statistics show that there 
six million pounds of wool marketed at 
Great Falls this season, probably four million 
pounds at Billings, and two and one-half million 
pounds at Big Timber, or more than one-half of 
the entire clip of the State at these markets. Es- 
timating the wool product of the State at not far 
twenty million pounds, and the average 
price at sixteen cents per pound, would indicate 
something $3,000,00c received from ‘that 
source. From the lamb crop and sales of mutton 
half as much more might be added, making the 
total yield something near $4,500,000. 


were 


from 


over 


IDAHO. 


In 1808 there were 112,500 tons of concentrates 
and crude ore shipped from the Coeur d’Alenes, 
but this year will show an enormous increase 
over that if the estimate made by one of the 
leading mill superintendents to the Spokane 
(Wash.) Spokesman-Review correspondent is cor- 
rect, and there seems every reason to suppose 
that it is. The shipments so far this year have 
been not far from 10,000 tons a month, or but 
slightly greater than the average of two years ago, 
but the next few weeks will show large increases, 
owing to the resumption of operations by several 
of the old that have been shut down. 

The Seven Devils District coming the 
front rapidly, with two new shippers, the South 
Peacock and the Silver Platte on the list, and yet 
another, the River Queen, in sight. For some 
time past small strata of ore have been found 
in the bottom of the shaft on the South Peacock 
mine. Recently, while cleaning out the debris 
caused by several shots, it was found that the 
whole bottom of the shaft was in ore. One piece 
of pure native copper weighing 165 pounds was 
found. The rest of the ore was high-grade born 
ite, such as is commonly found in this district. 
The size of the ledge is not known, as, owing to 
a shortage of men for other purposes, some of 
the miners had to be taken from the work of 
sinking the shaft. There is, however, evidence 
that a large ledge has been tapped, as the entire 
bottom of the double compartment shaft is in ore 
to the depth of several feet. 


mines 


is to 


Thirty men are employed in the Muscovite mica 
mine located on Mica Mountain, twenty-six miles 
east of Five carloads of black mica 
are out ready to dress, and several carloads have 
been shipped out this season. Two hundred 
pounds of cut mica was shipped from the Vollmer 
depot a short time ago. The Muscovite people 
have started on a new 300-foot tunnel. They have 
ranging in depth from 200 to 250 feet. 


Moscow. 


five already, 
The product of this mine, the principal one in 
the Mica Mountain camp, is considered valuable, 
as the mica cuts into squares of large size and Of 
good quality. The waste is ground up and 
shipped to the manufacturers of axle-grease. The 
quality improves in the mine as depth is gained, 
and the supply in this mica district seems inex- 
haustible. Development work is also being done 
on the Silver White property, owned by the Gold 
Creek Consolidated Company. The Idaho Mica 
Mining Company is also doing work. 


OREGON. 


The Astoria Chamber of Commerce 
making some investigations and has an estimate 
of the amount of timber that is being put in this 
year on the Lower Columbia River. The total 
footing is 333,300,000 feet, of which 249,000,00 feet 
will be put in on the Washington side of the 
river, and the balance in Oregon. 


has been 


A correspondent writes that probably the most 
important strike ever made in Eastern Oregon 
was made known in Baker City recently by the 
return of John T. English, of Illinois, manager 
of the Golconda mine, and Frank Nelson, of 
Baker City, who stated that they had found a 
solid mountain of nickel lying in Rye Valley, 
about twenty miles southeast of Baker City, on 
the line of the O. R. & N. Railroad. It 
wonderful property, according to their statements. 
For more than 5,000 feet the ore is traceable on 
the surface, and the ore bed stands up a dis- 
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Manitoba Farm Lands 
-_ 


A few of the good bargains | am now offering 
intending settlers in Manitoba lands are as 
follows; 


AN IMPROVED FARM OF 240 ACRES, 
seven miles from Winnipeg market, all wire 
fenced, 100 acres under cultivation, 60 acres 
excellent hay land, balance all high, dry, arable 
land of richest soil, small frame house, stabling 
for sixteen head, well of excellent wajer. Only 
$3,500, $500 cash, balance in small yearly pay- 
ments, interest 6 per cent. 


480 ACRES WILD LAND, [2 miles from 
Winnipeg, 80 acres hay land, balance cannot 
be beaten for wheat growing. $8.00 per acre, 
easy terms, 


640 ACRES, 14 miles from Winnipeg, one 
mile from Rosser Station. 120 acres broken, 
SOO beautiful high, dry prairie of finest 
quality, 140 hay and pasture. No better farm 
in Manitoba. $12 per acre, easy terms. 


A VERY VALUABLE IMPROVED 
FARM OF 1920 ACRES, 960 wire fenced 
and been under cultivation. 560 of it sown in 
grass, balance under cultivation. A spring creek 
crosses it, affording excellent drainage. 320 
are hay land and 1,600 as fine wheat land ascan 
be found. The buildings alone cost $14,000. 
For a quick sale $19,200 wili buy it all, $2,200 
cash, and balance in 17 yearly payments of 
$1,000 each and interest at 5 per cent. 


JAMES SCOTT, 
Real Estate Agent, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Manitoba 
Lands 


AND 


WINNIPEG 
CITY 
PROPERTIES 


are the BEST investments 
on this Continent at the 
present time. 


CLINES & WALKER 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
WINNIPEG, MAN., 

who have had twenty years’ experience in 
the land business in Manitoba, for maps, 
etc. 

Mixed farming and stock lands from $1 
to $3 per acre. 

Wheat lands from $5 to $10 per acre. 

Winnipeg City property from $10 a lot 
up, according to location. 


“WINNIPEG CITY.” 


WALTER SUCKLING & CO., 
Real Estate Agents and Managers 


Deal in city property exclusively. Manage over 
500 tenants. Money to loan on favorable terms. 
Fifteen years’ experience. 
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deposits, accor 
3,032,943-43; 
$11,449,721.23; Idaho, $3,471,085 Loans 
counts at the same d 
ington, $6,973.335.67 in 


Idaho. 


ding to 
Oregon, 
ind dis 
n Wash 
, and $1,381,894.43 in 


978,236.16 


The Centralia (Wash 
Western Washington, whicl 


News says that the prune 
crop of was last year 
a very light one, is now expected to make a new 
record of production. The growth of preservation 
of fruits marked. The number of new 
evaporating and drying plants to be built will care 
for a great deal of the surplus product, and the 


prospects for canneries being established are good. 


wil be 


The State fish commissioners’ annual report 
shows that nearly ninety per cent of the sal- 
mon pack of the State is credited to Puget Sound, 
and that the entire pack of Washington is one- 
third that of the Pacific Coast. The total pack 
of the State was 1,032,100 cases of salmon, valued 
at $4,500,000, and the output of fresh, salted and 
smoked fish brings the total value up to $5,130,- 
000. 


Washington’s mining industry is in a very pros- 
perous condition. The gold properties in the 
northeastern part of the state are showing up 
well, many of them being producers and yielding 
profitable outputs of bullion or gold-bearing ores, 
With the advent of railroads and the establishment 
of large reduction works all the districts in ques 
tion will develop a wonderful richness. Wash- 
ington is destined to become one of the most 
famous gold states in the Union. 

New immigrants are coming into the state by 
thousands. Every train from the East brings 
scores of people who have come to Washington 
to settle in the towns and cities or to engage in 
some form of agriculture. As they are well-to-do 


and of 


and 
lines of I 


and otther 
at once become a source of 


farming 


possess 


experience in 
usiness, they 
the 
census 


new we: to communities in which they 
will that the 
progress in population since 


during the past two years. 


locate. The show has 
made remarkable 


1890—and especially 


state 


“The value of buildings in this town which have 
been completed since January 1, or are now in 
process of construction,” the Yakima (Wash.) Re- 
public says, “is $73,500. This does not include the 
schoolhouse, which work will be 
soon as contracts can be let. It includes 
on work not actually com 
We think this is a pretty good show 
country town of still it 
improvements ot 
town can many buildings 
put up in months for the 
past two years as in the first three months of 1900.” 


new $11,000 on 
gin as 
no others which has 
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not 
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DOMINION OF CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 
Free Press 
copy of the 
report of a lecture on 
Mr. John Webster of 
office, Dublin. 
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The resources of this coun- 
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migrants are energetically placed before the peo- 


ple of the green the agents the Govern 
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ment has there 


In 1898 Canada produced 17,951,421 pounds of 
copper, valued at $3,159,556; gold valued at $13, 
iron ore, pounds, valued at $15,- 
lead, 31,915,319 pounds, valued at $1,820,838; 
silver, 4,434,085 valued at $2,583,289, and 
nickel, 4.157,690 pounds, valued at $1,820,838, the 
total $21,6 1. It is that 
the 1899 The 
coal estimated’ at 97 
square miles, so far as known, large portions of 
territory being as yet unprospected. 


700,000 ; 58,161 


510; 


ounces, 


value being 
totals for 
areas of 


believed 


will almost double. 


Canada are »200 


At the recent Hudson’s Bay Company fur sales 
held in London, Eng., silver fox advanced 131 per 
cent On a rise iast year of 55 cross fox 
year of 30 
last 
per cent, 
fisher fell 3 per 
year of 10 per cent; marten ad- 
cent, on a rise of 60 per cent last 
advanced 92 per cent on a rise last 
cent; white 53 per 
last year of 75 per cent; and knitt 
fox advanced 36 


per cent; 
last 


cent 


idvanced 56 per cent on rise 


per cent; blue fox fell 19 per on a rise 


year of 65 advanced 20 
but 
cent on a fall 
per 
red fox 
year of 65 


per cent; otter 


last year was without change; 
last 
vanced 21 
year; 
advanced 


per 10x 


cent on a ris¢ 


per cent. 


The Rat Portage (Ont.) Miner states that set- 
tlers’ trains for the West are passing daily. This 
year promises to eclipse any former year in the 
number and character of the immigrants who will 
settle in the Northwest Manitoba. It has 
been estimated by the Government agents operat- 
ing in the United States that from 50,000 to 75,000 
settlers will come during the year from that coun- 
try alone. We believe for the future of the 
county it would be better if the Dominion Gov- 
ernment confined its attention to securing immi- 
grants from the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, and the Scandinavian countries, and 
leave the unsettled peoples of the rest of Europe 
where they are. The settlers from Germany and 
Sweden are among the very best we secure, and 
they quickly adopt the language and customs of 
the country of their adoption, and in a few years 
are hard to distinguish from their Canadian 
neighbors. 


and 


MANITOBA. 


The Marshall-Wells Hardware Company of Du- 
luth, Minn., is going to establish a branch in 
Winnipeg. It is a strong house, and Manitoba 
is to be congratulated on its new acquisition. 


A Manitoba paper says that during the last two 
years the price of good land in Manitoba has ad- 
vanced nearly one-third, and that now in the old- 
est settlements the price of a good farm is almost 
as high as would be asked for land in some parts 
of Ontario. 


The fifth excursion of settlers for the North- 
west left the Union Station yesterday afternoon, 
states the Toronto Telegram. 


The number of | 
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Winn Y 
Business: Co lige: 


The only rEAL Business College 
between Toronto and Vancouver. 
All business subjects taught, in- 
cluding STENOGRAPHY and 
TELEGRAPHY. Full partic- 
ulars on application to 


(. W. DONALD, Sec’y, WINNIPEG, MAN. 








Pioneer Press goecummarsmes, SHORTHAND 
Bidg., St. Paul '| TYPEWRITING, PENMANSHIP 
and concurrent branches taught in the m-~st 
Thorough, Modern, Practical manner, Old- 

Largest, Best. School in session the year 
round. Pupils assisted to ——- 
Tuition reasonable. Catalogue free. 











LEARN SHORTHAND 


Competent stenographers 
always in demand. 
st firms in St. Paul em- 
ploy our graduates. Send for 
catalogue. 


LANCASTER SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 


Germania Life Building, St. Paul, Minn. 








AT HOME, All branches taught by 
mail or personally at Brown’s Busi- 
ness College, Faribault, Minn, 10th 
year, Termslow. Write, 

YOUR PICTURE ENGLARGED FREE.--Send no money; only your 
photo: we will enlarge It and send it to you prepaid Write your 
name and address correetly, and enclose fifteen 2-cent stamps for 
either 14x 17 size or 16 x 20 life size. A souvenir with every 
enlarged picture. Agents wanted, 

NEW YORK STUDIO OF ART, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Established 1889. 


WANTED. --Men t 
apprenticeship sav steady practice, 
limit to term. Gra tes earn big wages. 
free. MOLER BARBER COLLEGE, 202 Washington Ave., 
Minneapolis. 


expert instructions, ne 
Catalogue mailed 
Se. 
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ROCKOLEAN, 


THE 


Grea! Hair Restorer. 
Positive cure for 
Baldness, 
Falling Hair, 
Diseased Scalps 
and Dandruff. 
If other remedies 


have failed you, try 
this NevzER-fail cure. 


aft she he ae she he ae HE 





PRICE PER BOTTLE, 500. 


Rockolean Cream, 
The Great Skin Food and Tissue Builder. 


Plumps the Face, Neck, Arms and 
Bust. Cures Sunburn, Onagnee Hands, 
Pimples, Wrinkles, Moth, Eczema. 


Prepared only by the 


ROCKOLEAN MFG. €0., 


827 SIXTH STREET S., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


For sale by druggists. Write us for 
circulars and particulars. Mail orders 
filled promptly. Price per Jar, 25c. 
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passengers was larger than any of the previous 
excursions this season. The regular train left at 
two o'clock, followed by two special trains. In 
the evening two more special trains of settlers’ 
effects left for the West. The number of Ontario 
farmers who have left this year for Manitoba is 
the largest in the past three years. 





All reports go to show that Manitoba is expe- 
riencing a steady increase of population. Strong 
influences are at work constantly to induce de- 
sirable immigration, and these influences have all 
along been unusually successful. Good lands 
and low prices therefor, with excellent markets 
and ample transportation facilities, are the mag- 
nets which draw so many new settlers to Manitoba 
from all parts of the world, but especially from 
the older-settled Provinces of Eastern Canada. The 
Provincial Government’s method of encouraging 
farmers by instructing them in dairying, stock- 
growing and agriculture, is another powerful at- 
traction. It helps to make good farmers, and at 
the same time adds to the taxable wealth of the 
country. 


A great deal has been said of the fine properties 
of Manitoba wheat, its superiority over wheat 
grown in other countries. From tests made by 
bakers in New South Wales, results showed that 
a barrel of flour ground from wheat grown in 
Victoria, Tasmania, or South Australia will only 
make 258 pounds of bread, whereas a barrel of 
Manitoba flour produced 298 pounds, an increase 
of 15% per cent. Some flour dealers in the East 
mix a certain percentage of Manitoba wheat in 
order to improve the Ontario flour. The Mani- 
toba wheat possesses another advantage that it 
not only contains a larger percentage of gluten, 
but also that the quality of the gluten is superior. 
Also a continuation of wheat crops in Manitoba 
does not show signs of deterioration in the quality 
of the wheat. At the World’s Fair held in Chi- 
cago a few years ago, Manitoba wheat came to 
the front, Mr. Wm. Kilkenny of this district 
capturing a fine diploma, which speaks volumes 
for our wheat. This wheat was in competition 
with the wheat of the world. If dealers in the 
East were better acquainted with the value of our 
wheat, there would be a greater demand for it. 
Our wheat will again compete with the wheat of 
the world at the World’s Fair in Paris this year, 
and we expect again that the Manitoba article 
will command high honors. So says the Melita 
(Man.) Enterprise. 


ALBERTA. 


An excellent authority on immigration says that 
very little foreign immigration is coming to the 
country from Europe; but the British immigra- 
tion has shown up much better than in any 
season during the last four years, while that from 
the United States is unprecedentedly large. The 
great rush is to Northern Alberta over the “Soo” 
line. It is expected that fully 20,000 people will 
settle in Alberta this year from the United States 
alone. Mr. J. W. Christie, writing from Exeter, 
Neb., estimates that 500 families, which would be 
equivalent to 2,500 people, will locate at one point, 
Ponoka, by the 1st of September next. Five 
thousand people, it is estimated, will go into 
Southern Alberta and settle in the ranching dis- 
tricts in the vicinity of Cardston, Lethbridge, and 
Pincher Creek. The next largest number will 
likely go to districts on the Long Lake road, 
between Saskatoon and Prince Albert. The im- 
migration authorities also expect 8,000 or 10,000 
people to settle in the Moose Mountain district 
and along the “Soo” line between Hallbrite and 
Milestone. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


It is expected that with improved machinery and 
appliances the War Eagle, Center Star and Le Roi 
mines in the Rossland (B. C.) District will all be 
again in full work by May, though in the case 
of the War Eagle more attention will then, for a 
time, be paid to development work than to making 
large shipments. It may therefore fairly be ex- 
pected that despite the temporary closing down 
of the mines the Rossland ore shipments will by 
the end of the season be found more than equal 
to those of 1899. 





In conversation with the Toronto Globe, Mr. 
Stewart Houston, who has recently visited the 
Northwest, said that the material evidences of 
gradually increasing development in the Northwest 
and British Columbia were striking. With the 
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passing of the Klondike boom Vancouver and 
Victoria have settled down to a steady and 
healthy growth. The amount of trade and busi- 
ness done in these two cities, each of 25,000, is 
equal to that of cities double their size in the 
East. The sojourner is especially struck by the 
absence of any poor people in these communities. 
The pauper element does not exist, the mendicant 
is not to be found. 


The construction of the branch of the Canadian 
Pacific from Nelson to Balfour is proceeding 
vigorously, and Y. W. Stewart and his sub-con- 
tractors have already nearly 500 men at work 
clearing the right of way. It is estimated, when 
the work of grading is in full swing, that at 
least 1,200 men will be employed. When this 
piece of line is constructed the line from Balfour 
to Kootenay Landing, where the river will be 
bridged, will be commenced. This will mean an 
all-rail route from Nelson to the east. 


IF YOU ARE GOING 


To get married this spring or summer, reserve 
passage on the Northern Pacific’s North Coast 
Limited, whether east bound or west bound. A 
right start in married life means a good deal, 
and you get it in this way. Send to any N. 
agent for our little leaflet. 


TOURIST RESORTS REACHED VIA 
THE IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 


Winter tourist tickets at greatly reduced rates 
now on sale to Hot Springs, Ark.; San Antonia, 
Galveston, Texas; Mexico, California, and prin- 
cipal winter resorts in the Southwest. Also, on 
the first and third Tuesday of each month, we 
will sell home-seekers’ excursion tickets to cer- 
tain points in the West and Southwest at greatly 
reduced rates. Tickets good twenty-one days 
from date of sale, with stop-over privileges. For 
rates and other information, address Bissell Wil- 
son, D. P. A., 111 Adams St., Chicago. 


“OPPORTUNITIES” 


Is the appropriate title of a little book is- 
sued, containing a _ concise description of the 
towns along the line of the Northern Pacific 
Railway in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Manitoba, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, 
where business openings can be found at the 
present time. Full particulars are given of the 
existing conditions in these places, and persons 
contemplating a change of location for any com- 
mercial enterprise will find in this work a mine 
of valuable information. Copies will be sent free 
upon application to C. W. Mott, General Emigra- 
tion Agent, N. P. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


MOTHERS. 


For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup has been used by mothers for their children 
while teething. Are you disturbed at night and 
broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and 
crying with pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at 
once and get a bottle of “Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup” for children teething. Its value is in- 
calculable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer 
immediately, Depend upon it, mothers, there is 
no mistake about it. It cures "diarrhea, regulates 
the stomach and bowels, cures wind colic, softens 
the gums, reduces inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘“‘Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of one 
of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty- 
five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for “‘Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” 


THE NOME GOLD FIELDS. 


The first map folder or circular respecting the 
Klondike gold strike of 1898 was issued by the 

orthern Bacific Railway. It is more than a co- 
incidence that the first map folder or pamphlet 
of the Nome Mining district comes from the same 
source. The present folder not only contains a 
good map of the Nome district, but is embel- 
lished with several cuts of views at Nome City 
and on the beach where the method of mining 
is clearly shown. All information obtainable re- 
— sailing dates from Seattle and Tacoma, 
throu rates, etc., is given in this book and the 
ublie cautioned to go to the agents of the N. P. 

y., who are supplied with diagrams of the Alas- 
ka Steamers, ont arrange in advance for their ac- 
commodations rather than 1o put off this very im- 
ag business until they reach Puget Sound. 

here is no doubt but what there will be a very 
considerable passenger business from the Middle 
and Eastern States, and a very heavy business 
from the Pacific Coast States to the Nome Setsiet 
next spring. 

For folders, rates, etc., call on, or send a two 
cent ome to CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn., and he will mail you the 
Nome folder. re 
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The Best Way to 
Manage a Husband 
is to Feed the Brute 


; 
; 
This recipe, it was reported, won the q 


OED FOr 


first prize offered by a newspaper for 
the solution of this interesting and ever « 
continuing problem. This happened ’ 
some years ago, before the large Carriage 
Factory of the 


MUCKLE MFG. CO. 


at the Minnesota Transfer, between the 
Twin Cities, was in operation. 

To-day the problem is easily solved by 
sending to the Company at St. Paul, for « 
a copy of its free catalogue, showing its al 
many styles of work, or in visiting its = 
factory and _ selecting a buggy or 
carriage, W hich for comfort, style and 
wear is bound to be asoufce of continual 
peace and pleasure to all members of 
the family. Muckle’s Minne-Paul and & 
No. 808 are very popular. They are « 
sold at factory prices. i 

This treatment of the dear fellow, 
when the low cost of this fine work is 
considered, is well worthy of a trial. 

He is not near as bad as he sometimes 
appears to be. 

he buyers of high grade work in the 
Twin 9 ities and surrounding towns are 
using largely the vehicles of this fac- 
tory. They have found that in price 
and in style and wear, they are the best 
in the market. This Company is also 





Northwestern headquarters for rubber 

tires. Its large factory at Minnesota | 
Transfer is becoming one of the points & 
of interest to visitors wheninthe Twin @ 
Cities. & 











GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine do not be 
deceived by alluring advertisements and be led to think 
you can get the best made, finest finished and 


MOST POPULAR 


for a mere song. See to it that you buy 
from reliable manufacturers that have 
gained a reputation by honest and square 
dealing—you will then get a sewing 
machine that Is noted the world over for 
its durability. You want 
the one that is easiest to 
manage and is 


LIGHT RUNNING 


There is none in the world that can equal 
in mechanical construction, durability of 
working parts, fineness of finish, beauty 
in appearance, or has as many improve- 
ments as the 


« « New Home ~ ~ 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike on both 
sides of needle (patented), no other has it; New Stand 
(patented), driving wheel hinged on adjustable centers, 
thus reducing friction to the minimum. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


The New Home Sewin§ Machine (0., 


Orange, Mass., Boston, Mass., 28 Union Square, N. Y. 
Chicago, Iil., St. Louis, Mo., Dallas, Texas, 
San Francisco, Cal., Atlanta, Ga. 





FOR SALEIBY 


W.F. ELWESS, $82%¢. Stes: ST. PAUL, MINN. 


N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, 
| 364 Robert Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
Personal attention given to all kinds of assaying, 
pwd wy 8 and _ testing ores, food, water, etc. 
Samples by mail or express attended to promptly. 
Write for terms. 
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Lake Superior 


LONG the line of the 
A Saint Paul & Duluth 
Railroad are located 
Minnesota's most famous 
fishing resorts. There 
are scores of beautiful 
lakes and streams filled 
with bass, brook trout, 
pike, perch, pickerel and 
sturgeon. Along the 
Saint Paul & Duluth is 
the angler’s and the 
sportsman’s paradise. 
It's the most glorious 
part of the beautiful state 
of Minnesota. 

If you would like to 
know further details 
about Saint Paul & 
Duluth fishing resorts 
—about hotels, boats,and 
just what you will find— 
about the Fast Express 
Trains and our half-rate 
excursion rates on Satur- 
day and Sunday good to 
return until Monday—in 
short, if you want any 
information, just ‘‘drop a 
line’’ and it will be a 
pleasure to answer all 
your questions. 


C. E. STONE, 


GEN'L PASSENGER AGENT, 
SAINT PAUL, MIMIN, 


Catch onto the hook, 
and come to the 
lakes where fish 
bite bait. 
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Are You Coming to St. 
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Paul 2) 


Merchants Hore 


REFITTED THROUGHOUT 


Under the management of the well-known pro- 


prie 


prieior, 


COL. A. ALLEN, 


Rates: $2.00; $2.50; with bath, $3. 


00. 








= 
The 
North 


Coast Limited | 


Leaving ST. PAUL at 


8.55 a.m. on and after | 


April 29th via the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC, 
enables the traveler 
to see the 

Minnesota Lake Park 
Region, North 

Dakota Wheat Fields, 


The Yellowstone Valley 


and PDompcys Pillar, 


The Crazy Mountains, 
the CROSSING OF 
THE ROCKIES at 
Bozeman Pass, the 
Gallatin Valley and 
surrounding 
mountains, the 
Jefferson River and 
Canyon, 


MI. Adams and 


the Cascades. 
oe 


View these from the 
new superb 
OBSERVATION CARS. 


| CHAS. S. FEE, 


Gen. Pass. Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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eo WA BASH 
RAWN- 


Detroit 8:10 p. m. same day. 
Niagara Falls 4:20a. m. next day. 
ARRIVES ~< say she 00 a. m. next day 
} New York 3:30 p. m. next day. 
\ Boston 5:50 p. m. next day. 


The Only Line 
Running Free 
Reclining 
Chair Cars. 


Chicago 10 Nlopard Falls, Bullolo and New York without Change. 


Leaving Chicago 3:15 p. m. and 11 p. m. Aafly for Detroit, Toronto, Montreal, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 
F 


TICKET OFFICE: 
97 Adams S8t., Chicago, Tl. 


. A. PALMER, 
A. G. P. A., Chicago, TL 


G. J. LOVELL, 


= N. W. P.A., St. Paul, Minn. 





F i 3 F SILK SILK DRESS 


—. You can get full 3@ ig 15 


tight or dark shades ful mercury d ond breast 


and 
We taik plain English & quarantes to ay pend as we say. We don’task a 
6 boxes of we send you the Salve by —_ 


our PositiveCorn Cure at 25 ets. a bo: 
con us the 

our offer of a 
ment to 


andsome silk dress, sa. 


ven abse soamtely free. Don’t out mone’ 
Sadie. CF 


ddress atonce, MANUFAOTUR 


4 

WHITEHALL TERMINAL | 
(SOUTH FERRY ) 

MOST CONVENIENT ENTRANCE 


NEW YORK 


<a OF 


ROYAL BLUE TRAINS 
YRRO YOR ROVERS 


i 


will find that the speedy cure for Skin irritations,Ec- 
zema, Piles, Pains, bases, C hilblains, Sprains, Swell- 
ings &c., is GREVE’S OINTMENT, and when the 
children get hurt it stops the pain and heals the 
bruises. Nothing else so useful in the family. Get it 
to day. Sold by Dru ets or sent by mail on receipt 
of 50 cts. by Hiscox & Co., Long Island City N. Y. 


75 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


SORE EY 





EL* LAUNDRY CO., 


51 WEST THIRD ST., ST. PAUL. 


Good dressers of either sex should avail them- 
selves of our unexcelled facilites. 

Superior work. Satisfactor 

rompt. Towels furnished o 

ive us a trial and be convinced. 


Telephone 268. HENRY GRUNHAGEN, Manager. 


prices. Always 
ces at low rates. 


an honest ee 
He sof Beautiful ales Black, ——h bi 


1.50 and we send you the solid Yrold laid merc’ 
me day money is received. 
secure honest people and prove our Corn Cure the best on earth. 
If you qoumy with the offer we shall send you ; gthee wt dre: as aes ne. toe 15 yarde, any color you desire 

dsome dress while you can one free for selling our “ 
is’ SUPPLY DEPT. @ “Ne. @ SY" dice 


ment. No beating around the 

lue, green or pink, in 

reast pin for selling our remedies. 

cent. If you agree to se’ 

. When sold you 
diamond breast 

e make this extraordinary induce- 
here is no chance about it 
will be 
G5, Sth Ave. N.Y. 
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Ar Omaha’ ane 
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A.B.Culls 
G.P. 


The only Minneapolis and St. Paul road 
using BUFFET LIBRARY CARS in 
Omaha service. 
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PHYSICIANS PRESCRIBE THEM. 
India Digestive Biscuits 
CURE DYSPEPSIA. 
No Drugs. No Medicine. 
COMPOSED entirely of the 
digestive portions of cereals. 
One biscuit twice a day, with 
ordinary diet, cures Indiges- 
tion, Constipation or Dyspep- 
81 


a. 

REV. OC. W. HIATT, pastor 
vent mane Euclid Ave. Congregational 
church, writes: 

820 Logan Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 21, 1899 

"'T have tried the Digestive Biscuit and find it to be an excellent 

aid to digestion. It’s properties are wholesome It is a food and 
notamedicine. 1 heartily endorse it C.W. HIATT 


Ask your druggist or grocer, or send 65 cents for 
large box. We prepay postage or express. 

You take no risk. Send 65 cents. If biscuits not 
satisfactory, notify us on receipt,and we will return 


money. 
THE INDIA FOOD CO., 


289 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY. 
DEPARTMENT P. 
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AN OUTDOOR SKETCHING CLASS. 


Young people of artistic instincts now have an 
excellent opportunity afforded them to pursue 
the study a art from nature. Beginning with 
the month of May, Prof. Frederick di Giovanni, 
whose studio is in the Washburn Building on 
Fifth street, near Wabasha, St. Paul, will take 
his pupils out twice a week to visit different 
localities in the vicinity of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, teaching them how to sketch from nature, 
These instructions will include landscape sketch- 
es, sketches of animal life, and the whole range 
of outdoor art work. 

lis is, of course, the best 
become proficient in landscape 
cates the eye 


possible way to 
painting. It edu- 
teaches it to distinguish accurately 
the various colors which nature combines with 
such exquisite contrast and harmony. We have 
seen some sketches made by Signor di Giovanni's 
pupils last year, and it is only just to that 
the larger number of them were really as good 
and as meritorious as many pictures that are sold 
at high prices, or which one sometimes sees ex- 
hibited in fine galleries. 

Signor di Giovanni is a conscientious teacher. 
He wishes his pupils to make sure progress—to 
understand every successive step taken by them, 
His method is a painstaking one. Those who 
study with him are not rushed along so rapidly 
that they cannot acquire accurate knowledge of 
art; they make rapid progress, it is true, but it 
is because they are taught properly, not because 
they are crowded beyond their individual capacity 
to learn. It is hoped that a large number of 
young people will avail themselves of these out- 
door instructions. One’s intention to join the 
class should be signified to the professor as soon 
as possible, in order that he may perfect his plans 
accordingly. 


say 


THROUGH TOURIST SLEEPING-CAR 
SERVICE TO TEXAS, OLD MEX- 
ICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


Kansas 


Via Chicago Great Western Railway to 
T Antonio 


City and Missouri, Kansas & Texas, San 
& Aransas Pass. and Southern Pacific Railways 
through Dallas, San Antonio, E] Paso, and Los 
Angeles to San Francisco. Only through car 
line from the Northwest to Texas points, and 
connecting at Spofford Junction for all points 
in Old Mexico. These cars are in charge of an 
experienced official, and leave St. Paul every 
Friday at 11:20 P. reaching Dallas the fol. 
lowing Sunday, San Antonio on Monday, El 
Paso on Tuesday, Los Angeles at noon Wednes- 
day, and San Francisco early Thursday morn- 
ing. These are Pulman tourist cars similar to 
those run on all transcontinental lines, and the 
charges for berths are about half those regu- 
larly charged. To persons who have made the 
trip to California via other routes, this Southern 
route will prove a most delightful change, and to 
persons contemplating a trip to Texas or Mexi- 
can points, it furnishes facilities heretofore un- 
offered. Full information furnished by J. P. EI. 
mer, G. A. P. D., 5th & Robert Streets, St. 
Paul. 


“FARMING ON BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES.” 


The Smalley Manufacturing Company, of Mani- 
towoc, Wis., is distributing among progressive 
stock-raising and dairyman farmers its 1900 book- 
let under the above title. It is intended to em- 
phasize in a forceful and attractive manner the 
value of the line of implements which the com- 
pany manufactures, and how essential is their 
ownership to every farmer who desires to be 
classed “up to date.” All applications from 
readers naming this paper will bring a copy of 
this booklet, also a full descriptive catalogue and 
price-list of the Smalley line of ensilage and 
fodder cutters, grinding mills, farm powers and 
wood-saw machines. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS TO 
CALIFORNIA IN PULLMAN TOUR- 
IST SLEEPING-CARS. 


Western Railway to Kansas 
City and Santa Fe route to Los Angeles and 
Southern California. Only line having new Pull- 
man tourist sleepers equipped with wide vesti- 
bules, steam heat, and gas light. One of these 
new sleepers leaves St. Paul at 8:10 A M. every 
Monday, via Chicago Great Western for Los 
Angeles and Southern California via Kansas City, 
and reaches Los Angeles the following Friday 
morning. These tours are personally conducted 
by an experienced official, who accompanies the 
train to its destination. The /cars are well 
equipped for a long journey, and are as comfor- 
table as the standard sleepers, while the price for 
a double berth is only about one-half. Full in- 
formation furnished by J. P. Elmer, G. A. P. D., 
sth and Robert Streets, St. Paul. 


Via Chic ago Great 


THE LADIES PARLOR 


In the superb Observation Car of the Northern 
Pacific’s new North Coast Limited will be twen- 
ty-three feet in length. Windows, four feet wide. 
Magazines and stationery furnished gratis. 
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CHEESE HAD PASSED THE AGE LIMIT. 


“A ago,” Montana man to a 
Post representative in Washington the other day. 
“the late Charlie Broadwater, State, gave 
a banquet about a personal 
friends an elaborate and one of 
the cl twenty-year-old brandy. 

‘At the wind-up of the feast, coffee and Roque- 
fort cheese were brought though the latter 
not di Montana menus at 
host one of 
Roque 


very 


few years said a 
of our 


of 


spread, 


to score his 
It was 


ief items was some 


in, 
commonly 
Sitting 


was 
that 
his special 
fort a trifle 
wry 


wn on 
near the 
after eying 
tasted it, 
plate to 


period was 
the 


made a 


friends, who, 
suspiciously, 


face, and shoved his one side. 


Clerk Hayward, who devoting a few mo- 
ments of to answering the 
eight or ten guests about the mail and the trains, 
also discussing bill-posting matters with the ad- 
vance man of giving a few theatrical 
pointers to an anxious newspaper man, and writ 
ing Auditorium for a couple of friends. 
He had leisure enough, however, to take another 
look at the bibulous Britisher, who was clutching 
the edge of the counter, and he suspected, from 
some symptoms that had once been described to 
him by a naughty man, the nature of the trouble. 

“Do you want a drink?” he asked. 

The booze-weary stranger gazed at Mr. Hay- 
ward for a moment, and then slowly sputtered: 

“No (hic); wanter die,—just wanter die.” 


was 


idle time queries of 


a show, 


passes 


A DOZEN BRAVES. 


\ party of Tacoma’s congenial fellows met re- 
cently for the purpose of spending the night over 
a chafing-dish. 

Along toward time for the cock’s shrill clarion, 
the little party had reached the toast period. 
They were a rollicking lot of fellows. The talk 











Do you believe the world is divided into two classes, these who borrow and those who lend? ”’ 


No, sir 


to borrow and those who won't lend.”’ 


Bro 


You don’t seem to like that,’ remarked Mr. 


1dwater 
‘Indeed I 
brandy 


Charlie. 
but 


do not, Your twenty-year- 
I'll hanged if I 


your twenty-year-old cheese.’ 


be 


old all right, 


like 


is 


A LITTLE RELAXATION WAS COMING. 


For months he had 
the mines in British 


endured existence among 
Columbia. He had worked 
early and late, and when he came to Spokane he 
thought that he had a little relaxation coming, 
and proceeded to take it in most approved anti- 
Comstock fashion. 

He at 
burst city 
were 
ay 


registered 
of that 
pl Ac ed 


the Hotel 


says, 


Spokane, the Out- 
that all his effects 
and then plunged into 
yersonal investigation of the condition of lower 
Spokane social life. He visited every known bar, 
and eight hours’ hard work grew a jag of 
elegant size and Strength. Some kind agent got 
him to the hotel, and with the assistance of four 
or five and the elevator he was piled 


saw 
in his room, 


by 


bell-boys 
into his room 

It was the middle of the next afternoon before 
he appeared again. By that his jag had 
pretty well faded, but it was still in good work- 
ing order. His face looked as if it had been left 
out in the rain over night, and had shrunk. His | 
mouth was drawn down, and his eyes were red 
and With an unsteady step he stumbled 
from elevator and wandered up in front of 
the counter. 

“How 


time 


weary 
the 


do you do, Mr. ———?” inquired Chief 


My experience is that two other classes‘are much more prevalent —those who want 


drifted to the two wars now progress. Each 
one had his views, but all agreed that they would 
like to be on the firing-line in either South Africa 
or the Philippines. 

“I would do something that would bring my 
name before the people if I died it,” said 


in 


for 
one. 

“I would dash through the enemy’s lines 
capture a flag,” said another. 

“Who cares for bullets when glory is in sight?’ 
said another; and the rest said things just as full 
of daring. 

“Let’s form a company and go to South Africa 
and fight the Boers,” said another, and the reso- 
lution was adopted with a shout. 

“Here’s a toast to our resolution,” 
last: 


and 


added the 


Here’s to Mars, toss it off in a quaff, lads, 

Drink to the God of War and laugh, lads, 

Pledge him your valor and life, lads, 
Here’s to War!’” 


Just then the lights went out,.and there was a 
crash overhead and a piercing scream. There was 
a wild scramble to get out. The dozen brave 
warriors all tried to get through the door to a 
place of safety at the same time. They were all 
afraid to go back. The janitor was called to in- 
vestigate. He found that a stray cat in the attic 
above had knocked over a bundle of old bed-slats 
leaning against the wall, and in falling they had 
broken the electric-light wires. — Tacoma (Wash) 
Ledger. 


op HARTSHORNS siwerours, 


NOTICE 0 2p : 
NAME THUS YE 


N 
LABEL 
q = THE GENUINE 
Zale)» HARTSHORN) 


Invested in a postal 
card will bring you 
our new catalogue 
FREE of charge. 

Two U.S. Patents: NEW FEL- 

TEN FOOT AND SLIP SOCKET. 


Dvertinger Artificial Limb Co. 


MiwauKkee, Wis. 














The amount of baggage allowance in different countries 
is as follows, in pounds: Austria, none; gt d, 120, 
France, 66; Germany, 56; Greece, 66; Holland, 56; Italy, 
none; Norway, Sweeden and Denmark, on R. A: 56, on 
street cars, 100; Switzerland, none; Spain, 66; U.S. 150. 


c. W. BEEBE, 


wren anace custom mace | RUNKS, 


175 Main St., Oskosh, Wis. 


We make a - cfal guaranteed trunk. Ask about it. 





| Moose Hide Moccasins and Slippers, 


Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ and Boys’, $2.25. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
METZ & SGHLOERB, 
OSHKOSH, wis. 
Write for our illus- 
trated circular and 


price-list of hand-made hunting shoes and mocca- 
sins of every description. 


DR. WOOD CAN CURE YOU 


of all chronic, nervous and private diseases. 
Correspondence solicited. Advice free. 


Address, GEO. B. WOOD, B. 8. M. E., M. D., 
Iowa Bidg., Sioux City, Ia. 


DR. WOOD CAN CURE YOU. 
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FE. M. HUFF, 


FORSYTH, MONTANA, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
FINE STOCK 


===. Saddles 


Art Leather Work, Cowboy Outfits, 
Harness and Strap Work. 
Dealer in Fancy Silver Inlaid Bits and Spurs. 
Tents, Tarpaulins, Slickers, 
Navajo Blankets, Mexican Sombreros. 


SADDLES TO ORDER A SPECIALTY. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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ANA VASE 
Ie Trey 


THE DIRECT LINE BETWEEN 


Chicago, 
Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, 


Louisville, 
West Baden and 
French Lick Springs. 


L. E. SESSIONS, N. W. Pass. Agt. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS . AND DEALERS. 


IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


Printing We can do anything in this line, and at 535 to Sl Seneca Street, 
Lithographing lowest prices Send to us for estimates CLEVELAND, 0. 
Bookbinding 
Engraving ~ Di D 
Electrotyping lonecr ress 
Legal BlanKs 70 to 80 East Third 


Bank and Office Company meer 


Supplies 





No. 1, Rossie Red. No. 3, Brown Purple, 
No. 2, Light Brown. ,-¢s No. 4, Brown. 


TRADE MARK. 
Trade mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R. 


SEABURY & GO., 


WHOLESALE 


Grocers and Importers, 


193 to 199 B. 3d St., Gor.Sibley, 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BRAMBLETT & EYEE 








OFFICES: 


St. Paul and cseciiet 


YY Pe EGE, canteen See. 


MANUFPACTURER AND DEALER IN 
Billiard, Pool 
Tables and 
Bowling Goods THE BIG JOBBINGIANDISHOE MANUFACTURING PLANT OF FOOT, 
AND IMPORTER OF 
tvery Belle, Bilterd Cloth, SCHULZE & CORTAEE, SEENO Any WHeeOTs STREETS, 
Cues, Tips, etc. : 





Altering done. Send for catalogue. 
220 EAST SEVENTH STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


fpy. E. COBB, Foor, Scnuize & Co., T.L. BLOOD & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


7 esa Boots a Shoes! ——"* 


— : ; Third and Wacouta Streets, 4 High Grade 
“Cc. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


— Fruits, Ths 
Vegetables, ELS d DAINTS 


¥ i OF LX . ; and Wholesale Dealers in 
Game, » 


Butter and Eggs, { Painters’ Materials. 


Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. | 


GENERAL COMMISSION. Aha | ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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(C.STP M.& O.RY) 


Better than Ever 
to Omaha and 
Kansas City 


The old established and well traveled line is via 
and by it you find all the most modern 
equipment; vestibuled trains, gas lighted, steam 
heated, with the best Pullman Sleepers on night 
trains, and Observation Parlor Cars with Cafe 
Service on day trains, In fact, all the little things 
that go to make travel comfortable are found on 
North-Western Line from Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, either to Sioux City and 
Omaha or to Chicago. By the North-Western 
Line time and distance are also shortened to Dead- 
wood and the Black Hills country. 

For time-table folders, giving information in detail, 


SESSESESEEESESESESE SESCESESESE SEES SESEE 


Sioux City, 


trains of the 


or for descriptive circulars, address 


T. W. TEASDALE, 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paut. 
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HAVE YOU PLAYED IT? 


gt CCE EEEE 





T is a new and very 
fascinating game for 
both old and young. 


It gives a vivid de- 














scription of the trials 
and tribulations of a pros- 
pector's life. Any number 
can play it. It is the best 


two-handed game in the 


world. 


mH 


A CHECKER-BOARD FREE 





with each game of “Cape Nome or Bust.” Also two funny 


little prospectors with their packs on their backs. 
Send 25 cents to 
HERBERT DEANE, Manufacturer, 


506 Bank of Minnesota Building, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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The Sanatorium, 


HUDSON, WIS. 





waa « 


a Uh 
Beir BL Ley sQ 





(Under former management was Oliver Wendell Holmes Sanatorium.) 
19 Miles East of St. Paul, on C., St. P.. M. & O. Ry. 
One of the Slost Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped 
Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Snvalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 


ALL FORMS OF TREATMENT, 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN, ELECTRIC, SALINE AND PLAIN BATHS. MASSAGE 
AND MOVEMENT CURES. ELECTRICITY EMPLOYED IN ALL ITS FORMS, 


EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Building heated by 
Solarium. In winter 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. 
hot water and steam; ventilated by Steam Fan. A magnificent 
all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a delightful promenad 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address 


The Sanatorium, Fudson, Wis. 


TO CHICAGO. 











Running Daily Between 


| | CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, 
ST. PAUL axo MINNEAPOLIS. 


Only Perfect Train in the World, 
Best Dining Car Service. 


LOWEST RATES TO ALL 


SBE 








POINTS. 
' 
J. T. CONLEY, 
Asst. Gen, Pass. Agt., i 
St. Paul, Minn, || 
| 
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NOYES BROS. 
& CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS 
AND WHOLESALE 


Druggists. 


Paints, Olls, Glass, Chemicals, &c. 
See 


SAINT PAUL: 
100, 402, 404, 406, 405 Sibley SI., Cor. 6th 


South Park Foundry and Machine o., 
Office, ft Gilfiltan Block, ) S+Paul, Minn 

Gate Valves, Fire Hydrants, Water 
Pipe Specialties, Flange Pipe, 
Flange Specials, Columns, 
Beams, ete. 





A. H. LINDEKE R. WARNER T. L. ScHURMEIER 


LINDE WARNER 


& SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 
DRY GOODS 


AND 


NOTIONS, 


Corner Fourth and Sibley Streets, 


ST. PAUL, 


MINNESOTA | | 


* 


J Crane & Ordway 
aaa 


Manufacturers of 


IRON PIPE, BRASS GOODS, 
FITTINGS, ETC., 
For Steam, Gas, Water and Plumbing Supplies. 


Iron, Wooden and Steam Pumps, Windmills 

and Well Machinery, Belting, Hose and 

Packing, Waterworks Supplies and Gas- 

oline Engines. 

Main Office, 248, 250, 252 East Fourth Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





$t. Paul Furniture Zo. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


BANK, STORE, CHURCH ano HOUSE 


FURNITURE, 


St. Pau/, Minn. 


‘-ROBERTS-GOSS CO., 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 
MACHINISTS AND BLACKSMITHS. 


357 Rosabel St. St. Paul, Minn. 
Tele jenene 721. 


Wall Pabers a7 
J. A. CANNER, 


Large stock of latest designs. 
Samples mailed on application. 





70 Union Block, St. 


The 

Wonderful 

Calculatin§ 
Pencil. 


Gee! 


Architectural 
and Other 
iron Work. 


Low Prices. 


Paul, Minn. 


e€ 
advertise 
ment 

in 

this 


issue. 


Beams 


IN STOCK. 


= 
—_— 


Quick Deliveries. 
Write us for Prices. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY (0., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


General Offices in Manhattan Building. 





PLANT OF THE ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FOLEY BROS. & KELLY 
MERCANTILE (0, 


WHOLESALE 


Grocers. 
st PAUL, MINN. 


Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. 
Spice Grinders. 


Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


| 
| Fairbanks-Morse Gas and Gasoline Engines, 


Fairbanks’ Standard Scales, 
Fairbanks’ Galvanized Steel Wind- Mills 
and Galvanized Steel Towers. 
Railway and Contractors’ Supplies. 





On Northern Pacific, west bound, leaves St. Paul 
at 8:55 a. m.; 
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KING (RAMER == 


-+++ Company 


* @Pew~we@eae+es 


AnD 


ILLUSTRATORS 


HALF TONES ZINC ETCHINGS 
WOOD CUTS ELECTROTYPES 


MILWAUKEE,WIS. 

















SMALLEY AND BATTLE CREEK WOOD SAWS. 


THE SMALLEY TWO-HORSE TREAD POWER. 


The “ Up-to-date” way. 
Saves Labor, 
Time and 


Don't follow the back- 
aching and 
back-break- 
ing methods of 
your ancestor: | 


The Celebrated Smaiiey *‘Electric’’ cutting a stick 10 laches in di- 
Study this picture. ameter by 14 feet long. 
The old and tough way of sawing wood. THE BEST GENERAL PURPOSE FARM POWER ON EARTH. 


MORE MONEY °22.2¢m2é with 3 WOOD SAW MACHINE OUTFIT, Smaliey 


or ‘‘Battle Creek’’ Pattern, on your farm than any other imple- 
ment youcan buy. No farmer who owns a timbered farm can afford to be without one. 
The indications all point to an active demand for all kinds of Timber and big prices the 
coming season. OUR SELF-FEED DRAG SAW MACHINES will do more work than any 
other machines on earth. Capacity is 25 to 75 cords per day. OUR COMBINED SAW IMA- 
CHINE OUTFITS include Self-Feed Drag Saw, Circular Saw and 4-Horse Sweep Power. 
Four horses will drive both machines at the same time. All poles and small timber can 
be cut on the Circular Saw Machine, and larger logs on the Drag Saw. 75 to 100 cords 


can be easily cut in one day. 
SMALLEY MANUFACTURING CO., 29 MAIN ST., MANITOWOC, WIS. 


WRITE TO OR CALL ON 


Any Northern Pacific Agent concerning our 
double daily train service in effect April 29th. 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 


Butte, 9:10 p. m.; Spokane, 7:50 





SASH 
DOORS 
MOULDINGS 


DULUTH 
MINN 


SEND US 
YOUR PLANS. 


PARKER-RUSSEL 
MINING & MFG. (0, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods: 


Fire Brick and Blocks, 
Gas Retoits and Settings, 
Locomotive Fire Box Tiles, 
Blast Furnace Linings, 


Bessemer Tuyeres 
and Nozzles. 


Designed by N. P. Ry. 
Fire-Proofing for Buildings, 


Partition Blocks for Buildings, 
Glass House Pot Clay. 


If you are interested in the subject 
of Economical and Perfect Cylinder 
Lubrication, ask railway people 
about *# H+ HA KH H SH 


Sibley’s Perfection Valve Oil. 


If you are looking for an Absolutely 
Safe and Effective Signal Oil, ask 
them about *# *% H% HAH H 


Sibley’s Perfection Signal Oil. 


Signal Oil Company, 


——FRANKLIN, PA= 
J. C. SIBLEY, PRESIDENT. 




















STEEL PLATFORMS 


And wide vestibules on the North Coast Limited 
of the Northern Pacific will make that the most 
solid and the safest train in the Northwest. In 


North Coast Limited will be greatest thing ever 
seen in Northwest in the train line. Write to 
our agents for North Coast Limited leaflet. 


Tacoma, 12:20 a. m., 


a. m.; Seattle, 10:40 p. m.; 
on and after 


and arrives at Portland at 7:00 a. m., 
April 209. 


effect April 29. North Coast Limited leaflet will 
tell you more about it. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 


PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & GO., Manufacturers, 725 Marquette Bullding, Chicago. 


























STROM CLAMP FROG. (Patented. ) 


“Strom” Clamp Frogs; “Channel and Transit” Split Switches; “Banner,” “Mark,” “Globe,” “Flag” and “Axel” Switch Stands; 
“Samson” Head Chairs, Tie Bars and Crossings; “Alkins” Forged Steel Rail Brac 208; “Monitor” Switch Lamps; “Jenne” Track Jacks; 
“Roller” Rail Benders; “Ball,” “Union” and “Perfection” Track Drills. 


We manufacture the most complete line of TOTE-SLEIGHS, LOGGING SLEIGHS AND LOGGING ROAD-TOOLS in the country. A trial is 
all we ask—to convince you that we make the easiest-running sled made. Send for catalogue. 


EAU CLAIRE MILL SUPPLY CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


theless THE W.S. $, TYLER WIRE WORKS cO., 
A K.&CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Manufacturer of 'D 
oe . i ouble Grimp Minin loth 
Well-Drilling Machinery and Tools of all Kinds. uble Gr pone a Mining Clot S, 


Steam Forging, Cranks, Connecting Rods, Dies and Steel Works. Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of 
Send for catalogue. COR. BARCL AY AND MADISON STS., MILWAUKEE, W 18. every y des 8c ription. 


Have You Seen Our Bawa 


HIGH 
SPEED 
BRAKES. 





Wonderful | x A | tain 
Calculating / xyy aul 
Pencil? : 


LAADLALLADA 


The pencil \ 
that figures \} 
with a twist \ 


That figures } 
quicker than } 
you can and 
never makes 
a mistake ? 


BUILT BY 


The 
Westinghouse 
Air Brake 
Co., 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


YLLL LALA LL LLLL LAD A LALA 


That calcu- ; 
lates anything from 1 x 13 to 12 x 24 in 
the twinkle of an eye? 


That gives you hundreds of calcu- 
lations with the swiftness and accuracy 
equaling an expert? Have you seen it? 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


Can you tell as quickly as the ane - example, how much 11 x 

$24.00 is? or, 9 x $1.80? or, 23 x $120 

“It is truly a little wonder,” says President Ridin 

“It is a marvel of ingenious mechanism.”—C. E. Stone. General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul & Duluth Ry. 

“Anarticle of the greatest educational merit," says the Youths Companion. 

“It is the greatest educational novelty of the day,” says Admiral George 
Dewey. 

THE CALCULATOR is made of pure Aluminumand attached toa pencilof | 
standard quality. It fits any common lead pencil. It has also the ad- 
vantage of being a pencil point protector, a pencil lengthener and an 
eraser, and it can be carried in the vest pocket. ; 

| 
| 


Capacity: 
One Complete Brake 
Per Minute. 


Special introductory price, 25 cents. Address 
PLILLL LSS LLL LS LIS LALL LL LIS LL LL ALA LA sited 


HERBERT DEANE, 506 Bank of Minnesota Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
WANTED.—Agents and managers for Western States. 


sor 
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THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


They make a thunderin’ sight of fuss about 
Chinese open door,” remarked Uncle Jerry 
Peebles “As far as I’ve noticed ‘em, the 
Chinese open door always leads into a laundry 


ium j int 








Where are 
wedding, 
have a wooden 

t-to a wooden 


you going?” 
offisher.’ 


you! 
been to a 
eg 


ul appear 
h! wed 


B-been 


Gushington—“Oh, papa, do you remem 
of different names? Now, Wil 
er what Arthur means?” 


pe ur means busi 


got shot?” 
nother 
“Got exclaimed “How 
did he 
“He be 


Finnigit 
poor grammarians!’ 
O’Rafferty—‘‘Is it?” 
Finnigin—*‘Yes Ain’t 
English?” 


they afther murtherin 


] ueen s 
the 


child 


Mrs. Isaak 
half-dollar to 


world, 
that 


Miss Prim—‘*‘Why in 
ohn, do you give that 
teeth 

n—‘Oh, dot is de vay he vill 
for money.” 
witl 


made Guzzle 


question of the rel 


rands of beer.” 


wer a ative 
igerheads, 


ne quite by surprise,”’ she exclaimed, 
question 
to get vou in any 


lis advantage 


way,” he 


go at that 


“But where was the funny part 
“On Charley’s head, to be sure 


‘I want the biggest fire 


\gent 
Cc iller 
Agent 


red at 


“What is your bus 
“City employee.” 

“Too great a risk 
any time.” 


ness?” 


you're likely 


Mrs Naggsby 
rop ever 
Nora 
smokit for?” 
Dusty RI 
n’t have 


(calling 
ything at once 
“Yes, ma’am.” 
Naggsby—‘“‘Now, 


impatiently 


“Nora, 


and come to me 


what's baby crying 


[I dropped him, ma’an 


‘The evidence,” 











the 


threw a 


said judge, 


hows that stone at 
is man 
“Sure!” replied Mrs. O’Hoolihan 
“An’ the looks av the man 
more than thot, ver honor It 
that Oi hit him.” 


you 





shows 
shows 


“Wha’ day is thish, m’ dear? Is it 
yeshterday or tomorrow?” 
“Idiot! Turn up the gas, and look 
at the calendar!” 
“No ush doin’ that, 
“And why not?” 
"Cause I f-forgot to 
lash night!” 


m’ dear.” 


wind it up 





“No,” said 


who is of a 


Fogg to Bourbonrye, 
bibulous temperament. 
“No, I don’t think you would ever 
succeed as a musician.” 
“Why not?” asked Bourbonrye. 
“Because,” replied Fogg, 
could never get past the first bar. 





Eminent Handwriting Expert (on 
witness stand)—“‘The writer of this 
note is a bunco-steerer by instinct.” 

Eminent Attorney—“Explain to the 
jury how you arrive at that conclu 
sion.” 

Eminent Handwriting Expert— 

he invariably makes a 
every ‘J.’” 


«Rp 


e 
cause dash 
atter 


Dot 
married, 


“Mamma, if I get 
husband like 


(aged six) 
will I have a 
papa?” 

Mamma—“ Yes.” 

Dot—“‘And if I don’t get 
will I be an old maid like Aunt 
tha 

Mamma—“ Yes.” 

Dot (after a pause)—‘‘Mamma, it’s a 
tough world for us women, isn’t it.” 


married, 
Mar 








‘THE MAN WITH THE HO!” 





We are mak- 
ing the best 
beer that can 


It 


is for sale 


be made. 


in your town. 


Ask for 


HAM M™M’S 
R 














POLACHECK & BRO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FOR CATALOGUE. 


CHAS. 


WRITE 


W E ship Funeral Flowers on 
telegraph or mail orders any 
time, day or night. Bedding and 
House Plantsin their season. Cut 
Flowers, fresh and fragrant. 

Seeds that are good and honest 
at 5c per packet. Our catalogue 
is FREE. Send for it. 


MENDENHALL, Fiorist, 


414 Nicollet Ave., Minaeapolis, Minn. 


Wa 


ia 


Wanted on SALARY or COMMIS- 
AGENTS SION, to handle the new patent 

Chemical Ink wang Pencil. The 
quickest and greatest selling novelty ever pro- 
duced. Erases ink thoroughly in two seconds. No 
abrasion of paper. Works like magic. 200 to 500 
per cent profit. One agent's sales amounted to #620 
in six days; another’s, $32 in two hours. Previous 
experience not necessary. For terms and full par- 
ticulars, address, 


oge 73 Dr SAACIHOMPSONS EYE WATER 

















Rich and Rare m~—- 
Free lo Sportsmen®s,_ 





FIELD AND STREAM, 


SUBJECTS: 


HOW TO GET THESE PICTURES: 
A PREMIUM OFFER: 


oo al ations an ze remittances pay 


able FOHN ro" BURKHARD PUBL ISHING CO., 
J4 ane N. 1SSAU . ais Ne) » York. ® 7 74 wt wt a] 


! con WIUTUC. 























“i 
tnan 


Che Overland? 


» Pacific West. 
e sein 
f the 


1 do better 


A magazine of California and the 


Here are ONE THOUSAND PAGES of th 


strong work of the men and women of 


West. writers who have lived the life of which 


they write, and seen and felt the things they 


describe, and FIVE HUNDRED PICTURES, the work 
of the most talented artists of a region that has 
produced many such, and is producing them all 


the time. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Burlington 
Route 


P. S. EUSTIS, GEO. P. LYMAN. 











Che Hem Caw 


381-3-5 Robert Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
MAURICE B. HARTMANN, Prop. 
Digh Class Confectionery, fancy Bakery, 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Luncheon, 


Positively the finest, ‘most complete establishment of its 
kind in the — st. 

All sorts « of hot and cold beverage 
in connection with which we operate the« 
in the city. 


and up-to-date 


9s served from an elaborate Soda Buffet 
mly Cloisonne Hot Soda apparatus 























o 
ey GOLDS we 
29) aes oF RUB: BER 

: at, DS. 
| HEY ARE THEBEST MADE 


Dx. licat 
GOODYEAR RUBBER @o., 
3735 & 377 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN 


TAYLOR & HOUGH, 


BUILDERS OF 
Dynamos, Motors, 
Engines, ete. 


T 
! 






88 E. Fifth St., 


St. Paul, Minn, = ¢@ 
U.S. A. 





‘THE VILTER MFG. CO., 


SSS Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 


Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. 


..C. H. BESLY & CO., Chicago, Ill. U.S.A 





U 


Charles H. Besly & Co., 10-12 N. Canal St., Chicago, Ill, U.S.A 


GUST. .LAGERQUIST, 


ELEVATO RS 


W t I 


108 Second St. N. 


PATENTS 


= year 


YW DESIGNS TRADEMARKS 
LZ 
bp CAVEATS. COPYRIOHTS & © 





u sa sed for » at our ex] 
Patents taken out through us receive specia 
notice, without charge, in ‘1 boat REc- 
p, an illustrated lw y circt 2 yur- 
il, consulted by M facturers aad In rs. 
Send for sample copy » FREE. Adudres ss, 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.. 


(Patent Attorneys,) 


Evans Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 








FOR FULL INF ren in regard t 





ilar section « Northern Pacific 
rates, routes, ticket t me-nables et 
t address any ot t t ving agent 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 
\. L. Cratc, Asst. Gen. Tkt. Agt., St. Paul, Minr 
lL). CHaruton, Asst. Ger I Agt 
| son St I i. Port ’ Ore 
sHon, Gen. Ag I Dept 
19 Br N York ( 
HI I A (en \ 
S Se 
I STA ER I I D 
638 Market S S I ( 
D. I ark, Gen. Agt 
( Main and ( S Helena, Mon 
H. M RIMAN, ¢ \ Butte, M 
k \. Eva, Gen. Ag Ss gH 
Du M 1 
Hl. Swine Ger A g. Mar 
I N ( 1 \ 
I I W 
\ NADEAI ( \ 
t & Ye S \ 
H (,er Agt 
I & H Ss s 
| M n, Gert 
» Ha \ B. ¢ 
I ( TACK Asst. ( Vy Ss \ 
t ¢; Ag D \ | 
A A ERE T I \ 
& | St. I Minn 
M I 
N B I 
Him Ag \ \ 
F. ¢ rk Ag n Depot, D 
SA rR, Ge Agt., I t Dept... 
I a New Y« ( 
I H. I ER, Ger A I ight Dept 
638 M San Frar ( 
( A I S gr. Ge \ | Der 
‘ . I Jelr i 
I A r. Gen. A | Pheni 
319 B New Ye ( 
FREIGHT AGENTS, 
EK. BLANCE I t S I 
R. ¢ TOHNSON Wasl S 
lS. DowaL, Tr r Che t S P 
\ SCULLY Park 1 P 
( I SEXTON I ( } c+ 
\. H. Carrer 32 Carew I Cc 
( V. Hart Y 6St. Peter S M 
W. E. Betcner..No. 6 K St. W 
T. ¢ HiERMAN S. ¢ ( oe 
McCuTCcHEN Ss. ( S ( y 
( N NAN I M Wis 
| DatseL.. Genera St. | M 1 
F. M. FarrRBANK » N Pik 1 p 
H. K. Cout & R S St. I Mir 
( I ERR N. D 
. +. ee | 1 Oo 
I LA Man 
( \. MitcHe I , B. 4 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS. 


( E. I \ S Be M 
M. Bor ; ( S I Pa 
G. W. Harpisty 6 St. Peter St., Montreal, Can 
Vu. G. Masos | tt S Buffalo, N. Y 
c.s P y.. Pittsburgh, Pa 
E. 7 ; Jackson Pl., Indianapolis,Ind 
H.W AKER 8 Jefferson A Detroit, Mich 
P. H. N S ] St St. Lou Me 
\\ V1 Ss ) M« la 
Fy 
22 Carew Bide . Cincinnati. O 
& A MorpDoOUGH 2 Br lw Milw kee, Wis 
( \. MaTTHEWws 8 S. Clark S ( qi Ill 
Geo. W. McCasxrt 
No. 6 King St. W., Toronto, Ont 
G D. RocEerR sth & B way, S I Minn 
H. W. SweerT sth & Br iway, St. I Minn 
F. O'Nerut Portland, Ore 
E. L. Rayspurn Portland, Ore 
J. M. HANNAFORD, 
Third Vice-Prest., St. Paut, Minn 


CHAS. 8S. FEE, 
Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt., St. Paut, Minn 


Rand, McNally & Co.’s 


CELEBRATED 


INDEXED POCKET 


M APS of every State and Territory 
Revised fo date. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS EACH. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO ano NEW YORK. 





Northern Pacific Railway. 


A PERFECT BOLSTER SPRING. 








B' Y direct from factory and save 
commission and retailer's prof 
" t 


from 1 you pa of meking, withon 

profit added. We are not agents, 1} 

turers. We sella better spring for les i 
ean had of those who make two or three profits 
as middlemen BOLSTER SPRINGS | very soon } 
for themselves in _—— to he wagon and 
harness, and stock or produce We manufacture 
a se from 1 to 10,00 Ib s. capacity. Write for 
prices. Mention capacity desired. 


KING MFG. CO., RACINE, wis. 


7 Link-Bell Machinery Co., 


=? CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
Link Belting, 


& Sprocket Wheels. 
~ 
P< y Elevators, Conveyors, 


Malleable Iron Buckets 
Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Gearing, Friction Clutches 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Manufacturers and In s 
Blue Process and Seandion Raahees 
Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials 
and Supplies. 
Rand, Mc Nally a 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


Blue printing, black printing, blue on white 
ialty 


GEO. B. THERA, 244 Thirteenth St. St. Paul, Minn. 


> NN | 


MANUFACT U RE R OF 


“CIGAR BOXES) 


AND DEALER IN LABELS 















ELECTRICAL SUPPLY G., 


Jobbers and Retailers of all kinds of 
Electrical Supplies and Repairs, 
Gas, Electricand Combination Fixtures, 
Telephones. Send for catalovur 








SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 














ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 
\ Choicest and best 
( Artistic Floral Work. 


pa "era 
SPECIALTIES: of Cut Flowers. 


618 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ESTABLISHED 1854. 






Marine 
Machinery. 


Propeller 
Wheels. 


Sheriffs 
MIS. (0., 


MILWAUKEE. 
wis. 





Dredge 
Machinery. 











No. 





